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THE 


PREFACE 


HE firſt Chapter will, I believe, ap- 
pear a ſufficient Preface to the enſuing 
Treatiſe. But as every Reader has a 
natural Propenſity, or Inclination, to 
know ſomething of a, Writer, to whom they are 
indebted for an Entertainment of this Kind. To 
comply with ſuch their Curioſity, and to prove the 
Author not unacquainted with the Accompliſh- 
ments requiſite in ſuch an Vudertaking, 1thought 
fit to give the following brief Account of his Cha- 
racter and Station of Life, at the Time he Com- 
poſed the following Ess Av, I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of him from his Infancy, till he arrived 
at Tears of Maturity, but that his Extraction 
was from an honourable Family of Lynn-Regis, 


in the County of Norfolk; at which Time, by 


the Advantage of a liberal Education, having 
PR. his Studies at the Univerſity of Cam- 

ridge, he ſoow diſcovered a promiſmg Genius, 
| „ | 5 and 
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The PREYA ck. 

and ſtrong Inclination to the Study of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences; and being Heir to a conſiders 
able Paternal Eſtate, he had an Opportunity of 
improving himſelf, by travelling over moſt of the 
politer Parts of Europe. But as no Genius i- 
ſo Extenſive but muſt be enamour d with ſome 
particular Study, Architecture ſeemed to be the 
Aliftreſs of our Author s Aﬀettions, and conſe- 
quently his Travels conduced very much to his 
Improvement in that particular Science. The 
Town of Northampton, which was Re- huilr 
agreeable to his Plan, and purſuant to his own Di- 
rection, is a Teſtimony ſufficient to evince his 
Maſterly Hand in that Noble Scienee to ſucceed- 
ing Ages. The Place of his Nativity may like- 
wiſe furniſh us with Buildings ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate the Skill of the deceaſed Architect. 
The following Sheets accidently falling into my 
| Hands, Compaſſion to the Merit of the Author, 
and the Entertainment of the Publick, I thcught 
Moti ves ſufficient for its Publication. And all 
the Merit I can boaſt, is the reſtoring ſo valuable 
a Manuſcript from Oblivion; and if thereby I may 
deſerve the Thanks, or Approbation of the Reader, 
it will (next to doing the Author Juſtice) be the 
greateFt Satisfaction to Fn, 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Original of PAINTING 12 
General; wherein is exhibited ſome Pro- 


babilities and Pretentions to its Inven- 
tion before the Flood. . 


O O make an Inveſtigation of 


EA the Firſt Inventors of this 

Noble AR r, will prove an 
Ne Enquiry of no little Difficul- 
ESE? OY, if we confider how far 
S we ſhall of Neceſlity be en- 
forced to make a Re-ſearch, and to look 


B | back, 
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2 As ESSAY on 
back, even into the Firſt Periods of Time, 


wherein it will appear obvious enough, how 
that the far greater Share of the lmpreſli- 


ons and Characters of Things and Actions 


of ſo long a Date, muſt of Neceſſity be now 
almoſt eaten out and quite eraſed, having 


thus long lain under and been expoſed to the 


devouring and corroding Teeth of Time. 

A p however, though ſome ſcatter'd 
Relicts of Memoirs may happily have eſca- 
ped this Calamity, and by ſome Writers 
been transferred to Poſterity. Yet ſome of 
them in their Relations (we can't but ac- 


| knowledge) have been fo uncertain and fa- 


bulous, others ſo abrupt and obſcure, and 
moſt of them either wholly paſſing by, or 
diſcourſing of this A « r only in tranſitu, it 
can't be expected our Endeavours ſhould 
proceed to any particular, or abſolute De- 
terminations, but only what Probability of 
Truth may reaſonably diſpence with. 

Uron that Score we hope for Pardon, 
if in this Chapter we ſhall not keep ſo ſtrict- 


ly within the Limits of this A Rr in par- 


ticular, which we are forced ſometime to 
entrench upon the Confines of ſome neigh- 
bour AR Ts, relating to Sculpture and En- 
graving, and referring to the Invention of 


Letters, antick Images, Pillars, or Pagan 


Deities of old; which now the Maturity of 


| theſe latter Ages has ſo variouſly diſtin- 


guiſhed 
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joyning with them Architectura, 
declares thoſe Three illuſtrious . 
and magnificent AR T s ſo dependent up- 
on each other, that they can no more be 
ſeparated than the very Graces themſelves, 


Original PA IN TIN G. 3 
guiſhed and diverſiſied; of all which, yet in a 
general Acceptation, we conceive PAINTING 


to be comprehenſive and of near affinity to, 
and the introducing of which we can hardly 


judge any Extravagancy, but rather (as we 
fall briefly endeavour to make it appear) 


very applicable and conſonent to our De- 
poſition in hand. 3 
Fo x Pictura and Sculptura, in the Sence of 

the Poets, were accounted Twins; and as that 


Worthy Author Mr. Evelyn, Idea of Paint- 


ing. 


who are always repreſented to us holding 


Z Hand in Hand, and mutually regarding 
one another; we may reaſonably conjecture 
that they were born together; or however, 
that the Emergency, or Riſe of the one 
was not long previous to the Invention 6f 
the other, | 


Fo if we take Pifura in a general Ac- 


2 ceptation, and according to the Definition 
of Vitruvius, viz. Fit Imago ejus quod eſt ſeu 
+ eſſe poteſt : It may be comprehenſive of not 
only Painting but Sculpture, Plaſtick and Mo- 
2 faick Work, or any other Counterfeit, or 
z Similitude, of any created, or imaginary 
Being whatſoever ; and ſo makes no eſſen- 
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g As ESSAY an 
tial Difference at all between them, but 
only ratione materie, which 1s only in the 
Mechanick and leſs noble Part of the A x ; 
they agreeing notwithſtanding in the Eſſen⸗ 
tials, the more liberal and refined Accom- 
pliſhments of it. 

Bu r yet this is not all that de facto, there 
is ſuch Affinity and Similitude between 


theſe Two ARTS; but we may affirm 'tis 


the Excellency alſo, and mutual Perfection 
of each other to be ſo: For as 
ee * Sir H. Wotton takes notice out 
rehilecture. 
fringuiſh, he handſomly interweaves them 
together to our Purpoſe, ſaying, That Pi- 
cure is beſt when it ſtandeth off as if it were 
carved ; and Sulpture 1s beſt when 1t ap- 
peareth ſo tender as if it were painted, 
AN Þ once more to urge the entire Con- 


nection of theſe Two A k Ts together, we 


dare with Confidence enough affirm, where- 


ever we find a compleat Ak T1s T in Scul- - 


pture, he muſt alſo have a competent Ta- 
lent of Knowledge in PainTiNG, and 
particularly more than meanly skilled in 
the AR cr of ready Drawing and Deſign- 

ing, and have a ſufficient Knowledge of 
the Nature and Effect of Light and Sha- 
dows, which ſmall] Commencements, per- 


| haps, made up the compleat Character of | 
not a few of the antient Heroes, whom 
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Original PAIN TIN G. 5 
Pliny does ſo ſtudiouſly, yet not undeſer- 
vedly celebrate. 5 

HA vINOG made this neceſſary Digreſ- 
ſion to vindicate from Impertinency what 
we may hereafter introduce concerning 
Sculpture, Plaſtick, &c. we ſhall again re- 
aſſume our firſt Purpoſe, and. with that 
Worthy Author, Mr. Evelyn, before- men- 
tioned, eafily conſent and determine againſt 
that Opinion of Epigenes in Pliny, who de- 


_ poſed, That this A Rr had its Being from 


Eternity, becauſe it's not Sence, and would 
contradict the Invention, unleſs his Sence 
be of the Eternity of Days, the divine 
Protoplaſtes, God Almighty himſelf, who 
taking ſome of that virgin elementary Earth 
which himſelf had firſt created with his 
own Hands, he framed the Mould of the 
firſt Man, and afterwards moſt miraculouſly 
inſpired into him a living Soul. 

AN p if we take Leave to introduce this, 
we might alſo bring in many more Inſtan- 
ces of: the like Nature, performed by the. 
ſame Hand of the Almighty Power, all 
which we muſt confeſs to be far ſurpaſſing, 
and above the ultimate Attainments and; 
Diſquiſitions of any created Being, becauſe. 
performed by a Miracle of the Divine Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and ſo ſet far beyond the Comprehen- 
ſion, or Imitation of Man. However, it may. 


derive much to the Honour of Picture in 
3. that 


— 


6 Au ESSAY on | 
that God himſelf, the true Prometheus, vouch- 
ſaf*d (as may be ſaid in ſome Sence) to give 


"A the Firſt Example of this A x rt. 12 
14 AN n whence Gregorius calleth Man an 
wn earthen Statue; and Suidas relating to Adam *® 
1 ſaid the ſame was the firſt Statue, the 

Ih lmage named by God, after which all the 

wy AR x of Carving and Painting of Men re- 

ith ceived her Directions. 15 

0 AN p thus as Adam, the Prototype, was 

1 the firſt moving Statue wrought by God, 

Ji ſo Lot's Wife, in her Transformation, was 

[ the firſt fix d and immoveable one: Which 


latter Inftance ſeems nearer to favour our 
Purpoſe. For as F. Junius out of Aur. Pru- 
dentius tells us of the miraculous Preſerva- 


4 tion of that Figure, that it remained a long 
1 time entire and compleat, in her Shape, 
1 Comelineſs, Attire, Ornaments, and in the 
i very Poſture, her Face looking backward, 
1 retaining ſtill the unchangeable Monument 
Hi of her antient Diſobedience. So that if we 


could not produce earlier Proofs of the In- 
_=- vention of this A xr, this laſting Statue 
It might ſerve for a ſufficient Ground of Be- 
1 lief, that the firſt Imitation and Invention 
of Images might eaſily be derived from this 
ſtanding Copy of Lot's Wife. = 
| Bu r beſides that, this Inſtance comes 
not properly into this Chapter, we ſhall 

pretermit thoſe and deſcend and ſee what 

we 
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we can find amongſt Men, and begin with 


protoplaſtor, Our Father Adam, whom St. Au- 
"puſtin affirms to be the Firſt Inventor of 
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Letters and Sculpture; and that there were 
ſeveral Books about, bearing his venerable 
Name, mentioned by Epiphanius, and Tho- 
mas Aquinas allo, in his Treatiſe De ente &- 
Eſſentia, ſpeaks of a Volume of Plants de- 


ſcribed and decyphered by Adam; all which 


I 


were ſuppoſed to be miraculouſly found out 
and preſerved by the Great Triſmegiſtus ; 
which we have no Reaſon to contradict, 
ſeeing alſo we have the Teſtimony of Suidas, 
who as Mr. Evelyn takes Notice is peremptory 
in aſcribing as was affirmed both Letters 
and all other Sciences to Adam, Tere mivns 
venta, Cc. All which, if they may paſs 
for current Picture, may juſtly boaſt of its 
Pre- eminence above other ARTS in the 
Honour of its early Invention, deriving 
thus its Pedigree from the very Infancy of 
the World. | OE 


> HowEveR, to paſs by theſe Con- 


= 


jeftures, we need not travel far among the 
antediluvian Patriarchs before we meet with 
Enos the Son of Seth, and Grand- Child to 


the ſole Monarch of the World, the Patri- 
| IF arch Adam, who, as learned Rabbins re- 
port, ſeeing that thoſe deſcended of Cain 
addicted themſelves to Wickedneſs, which 
was Idolatry, erring from the Worſhip of 
3 B 4 8 


18 - e 
the true God, he deſirous to reſtrain tgem 
and guide them again into the true Worſhip, 
made uſe of Symbols and Hieroglyphicks, 
and by the Figures of Animals, Simples, 
Brute Beaſts, and other viſible Things which 
fall under the Sence, he endeavoured to 
draw them by Degrees to. thoſe Things 
which were inviſible. . 5 1 
Wuich alſo ſeems to be implyed in what 
we read in the 4th of Geneſis, Then began 
Men to call upon the Name of the Lord, which 
Broughton interprets of the Beginning of Ido- * 
latry ; that Men then began to prophane 
his Name. Or according to Rabbi Solamo, 
to apply the Name of God to. Stars and 
Men: Or as the Supplement of Chronicles 
reporteth, That Enos was the firſt that fra-. #* 
med certain Images to ſtir up the People to 
the Reverence and Fear of God, which ac- '#* 
cords well enough with the Opinion of Triſ- 
meg iſtus, cited by Leo Baptiſta de Alberti, 
where he depoſes Picturam & Sculpturam und 
cum Religione exortam, and gives this Reaſon, 
Humanitas enim memor natura & Originis ſua 
Deos ex ſui vultus ſimilitudine figuravit; 10 
that whether they were invented firſt for 
a Sacred, or Prophane, or Civil Uſe, ve 
Hall not much diſpute the Queſtion, while 
in the mean Time they ſeem to grant the. 
Aſſertion itſelf. | "2 
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Original PAINTING, 9 
Moc about the ſame Time, but upon 


Za more remarkable and ſignal Occaſion, we 
have an Account out of Joſephus Cedrenus, 
of ſome other Sculptures engraven on Two 
mighty Obelisks, erected, as he affirms, | 
upon the Account of a Prophecy delivered 


to them from Adam, wherein he ſhould 
foretel of two moſt direful and univerſal 


Deſtructions; the one by Fire, the other 


by Water: His, Poſterity thereupon at Fop- 
pa reared two Pillars, one of Brick, the 
*other of Stone ; whereon were engraven 
their ſideral and cceleſtial Sciences; the 
latter of which ſtood Proof againſt the ſub- 
verting and devouring Elements, and laſted 
ſome Thouſand of Years after the general 


Deluge. : 4s . 
Tax like is reported of Zoroaſter, (ſup- 
poſed to be Cham) the Firſt Inventer of Ma- 


gick, engraving the liberal ARTS on 
Fourteen Columns; Seven whereof affirmed 

to be of Braſs, and the reſt of Brick. And 
what ſhall we ſay of all thoſe Oracles and 
ſacred Sentences, inſcribed diverſorum me- 


1 


tallorum laminis, and fo left to Poſterity, 
which long after, by Fran. Patricius, were 
Collected together to the Number of 320, 

or of the antick Monuments, ſetting forth 


the renowned Atchievements of the Patri- 


archs of Old, recorded by Seth and Enoch; 
of which Tertullian, Suidas and others make 


honourable 


10 An ESSAY on 
honourable mention; and the Ethiopians boaſt 
themſelves to be the Poſſeſſors of at this Day. }, 
 NotrwirnusTANDING all this, if Wan 
any ſhould yet object againſt the Probabi- FE* 
lity of this ſo early Invention of theſe 
AR rs, in that the Search and Labour af= 7 
ter other more neceſſary Trades and Handi- 27 
crafts, building of Tents and Places of Ha- 07 
bitation; improvement of Husbandry, and , 


providing of Neceſſaries for Man's Life; 
that theſe were abundantly enough to fur- 
|} niſh all their Time, and might more than 
1 _ duly employ all their Studies and Endea- } {| 
If vours, and ſo leave no room for the Search 
| | of other more curious ARTS. Toallwhich : 
[i we ſhall only anſwer, That we no ſooner 
1 read of Jabal, the Father of ſuch as dwelt 
i in Tents and have Cattle, but the next 
Verſe brings in Fubal, the Inventor of the 
i Harp and Organ; and Tubal Cain, (ſuppo- 
1 ſed by ſome to be Vulcan) Inſtructor of eve- 
ry Artificer in Braſs and Iron. . 
ALL which, we preſume, may ſerve to 
evince that this ART was not wholly un- 
known to the Patriarchs of Old ; and altho? 
we can't abſolutely depoſe that it was re- 
vealed to Adam, and from him propagated 
to his Poſterity ; yet we may without any 
ſcruple determine that theAntients had ſome 
Knowledge of it, and that it emerged to ſome 


competent Attainment before the Flood. 
„ 
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w the Commencement of PAINTING - 
immediately after the Flood, and from 


? thence down to the middle Ages; tage- 
ther with ſome Account of the Hiero- 


glyphicks and Sacred Paintings * 
the Egyptians. 


IT 0 HA T Seeds of this An T were 
E=Sx& planted before this great Cataſ- 
Sf 1&8 trophe, we may preſume were 
not all waſhed away, ſame 
3 | whereof probably might have 
| wo tranſmitted by Noah to the new World, 
beſides one Inſtance before mentioned we 
1 ave of Enoch's Pillar, engraven with Ima- 
18ery, which bore up under this direful Ca- 
Lamity, and ſtood a Monument to after 
Ages of the glorious Undertaking of thoſe 
mighty Men of Old. 
HOW EVER, the fore- named Cham, 1 5 
himſelf was a Witneſs of, and Actor in 
eſe great Works above-cited, without 
4 ie, would be inſtrumental in propagat- 


1 ing 


attained ; which ſeems to be confirmed in 
what we find was prattiſed by Ninus, one of 


© been depraved by the wicked Cham; ſome * © 


12 An Ess A X on 4 
ing to his Poſterity all theſe glorious ART 
and SC1ENCEs, in which he had ſo far © © 


his Poſterity ; who having performed the 
Funeral of Belus his Father, called alſo” 
Nimrod, the Firſt King of the AHrians, to 
allay the Sorrow of whoſe Death, and in © | 
ſome meaſure to reſtore ſo great a Loſs, | 
cauſed his Image to be made, and gave Pri- 
vilege of Sanctuary to all Offenders that re. 
ſorted to it. 0 
AN p alſo by what we read of Mizra, 


the Egyptian Pharoah, the Son of Chus, and © 3 
Grand-Child of Cham, who, as Traditions * v 


inform us, reared two mighty Columns, 
adorned with diverſe Figures and Engrave. 
ings; which Mr. Evelyn has taken Notice 
of; and becauſe the whole Paragraph fall; 
in with our Purpoſe, we ſhall put in hi-? 
own Words; to offer our Sence in any 
other Dreſs, were but to give you it in 
worſe Language. | bi 171 
© H n brings in Mercurius Triſmegiſtus 
© who as he acquaints us 300 Years after the 


© Flood, and long before Moſes, engraved? © v 


© his ſecret and myſterious Things in Stone. | © 
*as himſelf reports, reforming what hac 


in Letters, ſome in Figures and enigma | 
EL those 


— 
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2 Original PAINTING. 13 
Rs © thoſe contain'd in the magnificent and 
o far © ftupendious Obelisks erected by Mixra, 
ed in © the firſt Egyptian Pharoah, which being at 
ne of 7< leaſt Four Hundred Years before Moſes, 
1 the 7 © as the moſt indefatigable Kirler has com- 
| alſo 7 © puted, does greatly preſage their Anti- 
6, to ©quity to have been before that holy Pro- 
1d in © phet. But not to put too much Streſs 
Loſs, © upon ſuperanuated Tradition, this we are 
e Pri- | © ſure is of Faith and wichout Controverſy, 
at re. 4 that in Moſes we have the Tables of Stone 
 3< engraven by the Finger of God himſelf; 
lizra, where the Commandment is expreſs, even 
, and 3*© againſt the Abuſe of this very An r, as 
itions © well as an Inftance of the Antiquity of 
3 © Idolatry, atteſting that of Sculpture, Thu 
halt not make to thy ſelf any graven Image; 
but this, which is the firſt Writing which 
we have Scripture to vouch for, doth yet 
i © pre-ſuppoſe Engraving to have been of 
much greater Antiquity ; what elſe were 
in! . the Teraphim, what the Perztes of Laban, 
= © ſtolen by Rachel, the Idols of Terab, or the 
Egyptian, &c. but we forbear to expatiate, 
7 © only that which is by Ben Syrak, ſome- 
where in Fecleſiaſticus delivered, That the 
Original of Idolatry was from Images, to 
- * Preſerve the Memory of the Dead, as in 
z © proceſs of Time, by the F latteries of Great 
Men, it was turned to be an Object of 
* © Adoration, plainly inferring Graving to 
have been elder than either. C Anp 


— . 


{| 14 An ESSAY on 1 
„ Ax p to bring up the Rear to the Ho- 
* nour of PAINT IN C, in Contention with. 
1 them, both in Point of Priority, we have , - 
i | Epiphanius to vouch us, in his firſt Book con- - 
Fl tra Hereſes, where aſcribing the firſt In- 
ll N vention of Images to Thara, the Father of a 
1 Abraham, he affirms, that before his Days 
1 they had not graven Images of. Wood, or ”Q 
I | Metal, but only Pictures of Men; which 6 
0 . plain Atteſtation (if we may credit the Au- te. 
1 thority, which on the other Hand, we have "uh 
[ii no Reaſon to contradict) fully vouches the | 0 
| i Antiquity of Pictures in compare both with 
. Idolatry and Sculpture, and ſeems clearly 
i * to carry the Invention of PAIN TING 
i | ſtill higher than either. Se 1 
1 NkElru zm can we conſent that the In- 
tt vention of the latter ſhould any ways ſuper- 
1 ſede, or aboliſh, the Practice of the former; 4; 


for long after that, and ſometime before 
the Migration of the 1ſraelires through the 
Wilderneſs into Canaan, the holy Prophet | 
received an expreſs Command from God- « 
himſelf, for that Nation's idolatrous Abuſe | 
of the Ar, that they ſhould drive out | 


2 


all the Inhabitants before them; deſtroy all « 
their Pictures, and all their moulten Images, 
and quite pluck down all their High Places. 
Where both An rs are ſo diſtinctly taken 
Notice of, that we can't but acknowledge 
they were both particularly known to that 


Nation, and practis'd among them. Bur 


Was WP 
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Ho- ; 2 
with Bor to recover its Eſteem again be- 
e. c yond all Prejudice, however by others abu- 


© fed, as indeed many of the beſt Things 
k con- a a 
have been, it was (we know,) imputed for 


t In, a ſpiritual Talent in Baz.lic! and Abolich, 
er of | ; . 
t who made Intaglias to adorn. the High- 


I Mm 4 Prieſts Pectoral; and God himſelf vouch- 
h; 5 ſafed Two Exemplaries; as we find the Pat- 
Au- tern of the Tabernacle which 
have was diſcovered and ſhewn un- 

to Moſes upon Mount Sinai ; and alſo we 


, the read of another Pattern of the Temple of 
with : 
early eruſalem, delivered unto Solo- 
1 4 uon by his Father David, after 
the Preſcript God had made with his own 


| - 7 8 | t 
e In- <Brs10rs all which, we have ſaid 


5 
Sh 


Pere © how the Egyptians reverenced it, as ſeem- 


3 ing to have uſed it before Letters, or ra- 
8 *ther their Hieroglyphicks (importing fa- 
. ſcred Sculpture) where thoſe Elements by 


d £ which they tranſmitted to Poſterity what 
buſe * they efteemed moſt worthy. of record; 
Pt s and not (as ſome have imagined) wrap'd . 


dul sup in thoſe enigmatical Figures, the Se- 


4 " *crets of their Ak Ts, both Divine and 
de Secnlar : For 

ad Ces. | 

akell | 
ff 
3 uvr YN 


Exod. 25. 40. 


1 Chron. 28. 19. 
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Nondum fumineas Memphis conte xere biblos 

Noverat; & ſaæis tantum volucriſq; feraq,; 

Sculptaq; ſervabant mag icas ani malia linguas. 
| Tucanus Lib. 3. 


© whence Tacitus calls them Antiquſſima mo- 


* nunzenta memortia humane impreſſ« Saxis. 
© Such as were alſo the Horapellinis note, ard 
© 11} tijoſe other venerable Antiquities of 
© t lis 
© Feypt, in no leſs than 42 prodigious Obe- 
* Iisks, of late interpreted by the induſtrious 
© Kirker, before cited, | 

Bu x it would be too tedious to enume- 
rate the many Inſtances we could produce 


of their enigmatical Sculptures engraven 


on Pillars, Arches, Pyles, Obelisks ; others 


repoſited in magnificent Pyramids, Sepul- 


chres, Dormitories; beſides innumerable 
Coloſſes, Statues, Idols, Images, and Ora- 
celar Deities of Old; all which do abun- 
dantly atteſt to the venerable Antiquity of 
this renowned AR r. 

B Ur we ſhall paſs all theſe by, and take 
leave to deſcend a while into their Caves, 
 Hypogaas, or (as they are rend'red Engliſh) 
Mummies, thoſe ſacred Vaults, Conſerva- 


„ tories of thoſe as ſacred Relicts 

Pyramodogra- 

pbia. | . 
Old, which, according to Mr. 


Graves, 
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ature, tranſpoſted to Rome out of 


of their renowned Anceſtors of 
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= * Graves, lie hid under the Brow of a conti- 
blos  nued Hill, ſcituate about Four Miles from 


"49; + Grand Cairo, and adjoyning to the. famed 
was. City Memphis, or Babylon of Old; where 


id. 3. among thoſe almoſt infinite Number of de- 
picted Hieroglyphicks, and myſterious 
mo- Paintings of their dead Bodies, we hope to 
axis, find ſomething yet more expreſs and par- 
and ticular to our Purpoſe ; of which therefore 

s of we ſhall endeavour to give ſome ſhort Ae- 

t of count therein, relating to the Periods, both 

be- of the Original and utter Aboliſhment of 
10us them. | . 

Ix was an Opinion always retained Sa- 


- 
"I 


me- cred among the Egyptians, that as long as 
luce 


DD; 


the Body after Separation, whether by Art, 
ven 


hers 
pul- 
able 
ra- 
un- 
y of 


or otherwiſe, remained entire and uncor- 


: rupt, ſo long they held the Soul was oblig'd 


to continue with it; but yet, not as a 


quick'ning and animating Spirit, but only 
as an Attendant and friendly Guardian to 
it; hovering ſtill over her divorcd Neft, 


2 


thereby ſhewing ſome reluctancy thus to 
leave and be deprived of her former Habi- 


ake tation; but when once the material Form 
res, of the Body was diſſolv'd, and the whole 
iſh) Maſs again diſſipated and moulder'd into 
va- Duſt, then the Soul ſtood wholly diſingaged, 
i&s and was at Liberty freely to paſs into any 
; of other Body: Which Opinion of theirs, Py- 
Mr. thagoras probably borrowed of them, of 
es, % | : CY his 
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his Metampſucoſis of Tranſmigration 
Souls. 

Tris Belief of theirs excited them to 
that over ſolicitous Care of preſerving ſa- 
cred and entire the dead Bodies of their 
Relations; and alſo in providing them Con- 
ditories and Sepulchres, that might be as 
laſting as their intruſted Relidts, and in 
which they might remain ſecure and un- 
diſturb'd from the Iniquities of Times and 
Men, This alſo prompted, perhaps, the 
antient Theban Kings to erect thoſe ſtately 
Spzrical Sepulchres, ſtanding by Sieve and 
Phile, called Tumuli Mercuriales, ſpoken of 
by Mr. Graves out of Diodorus; and after 
the Glory of Thebes was once eclips'd, and 
the Throne removed to Meraphis, the ſame 
Opinions ſtill accompanied, probably incited * 
thoſe Pharoahs there together with their 
private Ambition and thirſt after Glory, 
to be at ſo vaſt Expences in building of 
Piles, and rearing thoſe Audacia Saxa Pyra- © 
midum, as Statius calls them; and the EFeyp- - 


tian Of meaner Rank to ſpare for no Coſt in v 


cutting Hypogæas, thoſe ſubterranean Dor- 1 
mitories in the Lybian Deſarts; all which 
they deſigned for Manſions and Habitations 
for their Bodies after this ſhort Life; and 
it was in thele Reconditories they hoped to 
ive a glorious Memory of Virtue, and to 
nave a mutual Converſe with the Gods for t 
mite Spice Is © 


bu 929 


| to ther State, then we need not wonder that 
ſa- they were ſo ſolicitous in exquiſitely adorn- 
heir ing their Sepulchres, and ſo ſtudious in 
on- Contriving all thoſe Hieroglyphick Paint- 
e AS Ings and Gildings, with which their Coffins 
| in were ſo curiouſly beautified and depitted 
un- and as Mr. Graves gives us the Particulars, 
and ſome with the Figures of Dogs Heads, 
the others with Repreſentations of Anatomies 
tely and Diſſections of Bodies, before their Em- 
and balming, with the Balſam Pots, and other 
n of Inſtruments of Chyrurgery about them : 
after Within, over the Body, were divers Wrgp- 
and pers, ſpread over with a chalky Salve, upon 
ſame which Cloaths were commonly portraied 
cited the Pictures of thoſe wound up therein, 
their with Colours that will never fade, or decay. 
lory, Upon the uppermoſt Covering were Rib- 
g of bons and Fillets, between which were Hie- 
Pyra- roglyphicks and Cœleſtiał Creatures; upon 
Egyp- the Breaſt was a kind of Breaſt- Plate, made 
oft in with Folds of Linnen cut Scollopwiſe, rich- 
Dor- ay painted and gilt; and in the midſt of it 
vhich was the Face of a Woman, with her Arms 
tions expanded; on each Side of them, at the 
and "Two utmoſt Ends, was the Head of an 
ed to Hawk tairly gilt, by which they repreſent- 
nd to ed the Divine Nature: Beſides theſe, over 
ds for their Head, they had commonly portraied 
11 the 


oi Pan rine 


19 
| * I this therefore was their ſole Expecta- 
tion and Happineſs they look'd for in ano- 
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the Image of their tutular God, with ſeve- u. 


ral other exotick Characters. 


IN all which ſtrange Repreſentations, 
beſides what Ornament and Luſtre they ad- 
ded to the Coups, we may conjecture ſome 
of them contained the particular Memoirs 
of the Virtues and noble Actions of the 
Deceaſed: In ſome, perhaps, were wrap- 
ped up many ſacred Sentences of their Pagan 
Faith and Theology; and in others, pro- 
bably, lay hid certain Teleſms and magi- 
cal Incentations, to keep off evil Spirits, 
and defend them from the Malice and Ini- 


quity of Men. 


AN p thus we have a ſhort Narrative of 
the whole Attainment of this AR r, with 4 
the Occaſion and Circumſtances of its Ad- 
vancement among the Egyptiant; all which 
appears to be fo plain, that it would be 
needleſs to produce Authority; and, we 
preſume, no Man doubts of the Truth of 
it, that this AR r, de facto, was eminently 2 
known to them, and for a long Time pra- 


ctiſed among them. | 


Bur to aſſert the Time when it firſt 2 
commenced is a Task of more difficult En- 
quiry. The firſt Example we read out of' 


Scripture of this Manner of Burial, we find 


was practiſed by Joſezh upon his Father 
Jacob, who commanded his Servants, the 
Phyſicians, to embalm him; and after him, | 


upon 


= 
LM 
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ve- | upon Joſeph himſelf, who both Living and 


ns, © 


ad- I 


me 
birs 


the 


ap- 3 


gan 
ro- 


its, 


Ini. 4 


0 f 
ith | 


Ad- 


ich 
3 


| %f | 
tly 


pra- : 


irft | 


En- ; 


t ol 
find 
her 
the 
im, 
pon 


Dying in Egypt, the Text tells us, So Joſeph 
died, being an Hundred and Ten Tears Old, = 
He Embal med him, and he was put in a Coffin ;; : 
but now whether the Solemnity was per- 
formed in all thoſe Circumſtances of their 
ſacred Paintings and Hieroglyphicks before- 
| mentioned we can't poſſibly aſſert, unleſs 
that AR T was known to the great Triſ- 


23 megiſtas, who lived above Three Hundred 
B 1 


Vears be fore Moſes, and ſo conſequently ſome 
Time before theſe Patriarchs, from whom 
they acknowledged to have received all | 
their Myſteries, and ſacred Arts and Sci- 
J ences, That of their enigmatical Engra- 
7 vings, we don't doubt, was prattiſed long 
before that which the Inftance of Mizrains 
Two Pillars makes clear: And as to the 
\ particular of PAINTING, Pliny in his 
z th Book of the firſt Inventors of it, tells 
us how the Egyptians boaſted that the ART 
was known and flouriſhed among them for 
above Six Thouſand Years, according to 
their monſtrous Computation, before 1t 
was tranſlated to the Græcians; which we 
ſhall neither endeavour to confute, nor cal- 
culate the preciſe Time, or in what Pharoal's 
Reign their Account might probably fall 


in with; this only it may ſerve to ev ince, vis. 


the great Antiquity of it, having been long 
practiſed among them Time out of Mind. 
A H O W- 


2 2 tm — — ' 


ter his Conqueſt introducing his own Perſian 


 DIummies 
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 HowszveR, though we can't be ſo | 
poſſitive in aſſerting the firſt Practiſers of it, 
the Time and Period of its utter Extirpa- 
tion among them is obvious enough, as 
Mr. Ogilby in his Africa has oblerved, viz. 
That all the Bodies of the Egyptians that 
were thus Embalmed, Adorned, and hiero- 7 
glyphickly Characterized, and are found in 
ſtone Vaults under Ground, or in Pyramids, 
were buried there before the Expedition of 
Cambyſes into Egypt, in the Year of the 
World Three Thouſand Four Hundred 
and Thirty, as appears in that Cambyſes a f- 


Manners, Rites and Cuſtoms, baniſhed, or 
put to Death, without Mercy, the whole 
Prieſthood of the Nation; whereby this 
Way of Interring utterly failing 

200 Years WAS quite laid aſide, as appears 

Old and from Herodotus ; theſe Prieſts, 

above. ſays he, only underſtood thoſe 
Myſteries, which might not be taught, or 
communicated to the People in common; 
ſo that in Effect the whole Science died. 


Original PAINTING: 


C A A P. III. 
Jo: Enquiry after the Attainment of 


PAINTING continued, referring to 


| * the Knowledge and ier of it in the 
the Lime of the Trojans, before their final 
red Overthrom; and alſo to the Antiquity of 
af- the Painting of Shields and other Mili- 
fn tary Enſi gus. 

or 8 
ole tee Ty HU S we have taken a Proſpect 
his 8 of Egypt, where after many Wan- 
ing 7 x on "rings in no leſs than a double 
ars 'F* KEE Egyptian Darkneſs, we have, at 
ſts, F length, out of the Aſhes of the Dead, and 
oſe 5 even the very Bowels of the Earth made 
or (we hope) an ample and fatisfactory Diſ- 
n; geovery of the admirable Attainment of the 


5 5 * } 

EF 

$2 2 
0 . IF 


. 


Pencil among them. 
1 NO TWwITHSTAN DING all which, we 
dare not affirm the Vulgar had any Diſco- 
very of this Ax x, that ſacred Eſteem 
and Reverence, it obtained among them, 
46 ſtrictly forbidding any Communications 
Jof ix to any popular ire, but lay 
con- 
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concealed among the Prieſthood alone off « 
that Nation, and was wholly employed in an 
the Service of their moſt ſacred religious Fa 
Myſteries ; tis obſervable not only in this, N. 
but in the precedent Inſtances of other in 
Nations, it has been an Attendant upon 8 h 
their ſeveral Religions, and like the Ivyßwe 
embracing the Oak, as ſome conjeCture iti 

was born with it; ſo it has ſtill accompaniW{Þe 
ed, and been a conſtant Traveller with 


through all the Stages of Time, and Diver Ne 
ſities of Nations. 1 s. 
Tu E only Probability we have that thig* , 
A & T might poſſibly be employed in theifpt! 
more civil and ſecular Concerns. Here il * 


the Practice we find they had of Hiero 
glyphiſing their Thoughts, and what they el 
judged moſt Worthy of Rezord, whether “ 


Divine, or Secular, which AR Ts they ry 
x. 


ters, before which they had no other Way int. 
to tranſmit to Poſterity their ſeveral Inven# 1 
tions and Acquiſitions; yet, however, in thi 10 
Kind, we find very flender Proof of it i 
particularly relating to PAINT INS G, an 
what Francis Junius tells us of thole Di ade. i 
mita Regum Egyptiorum which were round 
beſet with the Figures of A/ps, wrought 
with the Needle in diverſe Colours, had re, 
ference ſtill to their divine Secrets, and 
contain'd ſome myſtical and ſacred Inter 
pretations. On1W 


made uſe of before the Invention of Lets 


ef 


- 
— 


O 
Va! 
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Ine of Ox v it may afford us the Conſideration of 
yed in another ſort of Paix xi N not yet mention'd, 


igious Tall'd Piftura Textilis, Embroidery, or thoſe 
this, Needle - work Painting, an Art of very early 
other Invention, wherein the Variety of human 
upon Shapes, brute and inanimate Creatures 
e Ivy were all expreſſed in lively Colours; the 
ure ii Glory of which Lacan ſeems to attribute to 
pani-“ he Egyptians , but more probably is of 
withFight due to the Phrygians; and for that 
Jiver.Meaſon the Embroiderers were call'd Phry- 

 [Fiones, as Pliny tells us; yet we find this 
t thi & T was alſo known and practiſed in 
theiulhbther Nations, although probably they 
re iu night derive it ſtill from them. Such were 
Tier the Barbilonica Texta among the Chaldeans ; 
- they Vela Judaica among the Jews ; Clanrides 
cher Militares among the Acheans and Veſtes; 
they Attalicæ, from Attalus King of Pergamus, 


et, ho. to the further Glory of theſe Works, 
Way introduc'd the adorning of them with Gold. 
wen. Nor to omit what Homer tells us of 
1 this thoſe kind of Pictures among the Trojans, 
ö it. although Pliny is poſitive, and takes it for 
and Pranted, that during that fatal War, or 
>. , before, no Man knew what PAINT ING 
vas. But then what ſhall we ſay to all 


Fhoſe coſtly Works ( mentioned by the 


OUN 


el Poet) wrought in Tapeſtry by the Trojan 


and Dames, and particularly the Occurences of 
the then preſent War between the Greeks 
nter 2m and 
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and Trojans, with the ſeveral Rencounters| / 
and other Circumſtances, the Commanders 
all per ſonated in lively Figures; all which 
was admirably performed by the Hand of 
the fair Helena herſelf. 1 
Wu a r elſe was meant by all thoſe} 
Bucklers, Enſigns and Shields, engravens# 
and adorned with ſuch variety of 3 1 
particularly that of Minerva, beautified 
with thoſe ſeveral Figurations of Fear | *. 
Anger, Fame, Wrath, Diſcord, Contenti-· In 
on, and in the midft of all the Portrait off&11a 
all the terrible Head of Gorgon. 8s 
W n + T ſhall we ſay of the Shield, alſo-01 
of that famous Grecian Captain Achilles, iit 
luſtrated with ſo luxuriant a Variety offÞf 
Invention, whereon in a glorious Manner he 
was portraied all the heavenly Bodies, Sun, 
Moon and Stars, Planets, and all other} 
Cceleſtial Spheres, the Terraqueous G lobe, 
the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, unto 
all which was added the skillful practices 
both of Peace and War. Dyhſſes we find' 
upon his Shield, had the Repreſentation off * 

a Dolphin and Typhon, breathing out 
Flames of Fire. The Valiant Agamemnon i $ 
In the Trojan War bore in his Shield a Lion ho! 
with this Epigraph, Terror hic eſt bominun e 

eſt qui hunc gerit eſt Agamemnon. 

To all which we might yet ſuper: add 
many more to the ſame Purpoſe, but wepen 
forbearff Joo 


0 


CH 
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ndersMorbear to expatiate, and ſhall bring in 
vhich only one ſingle Inſtance out of Virgil, which 
1d of is ye: more clear and abſolute than all 
hoſe, where we find Æneas after his Ar- 


N 


thoſe rival at Carthage, attending for the Queen 
raven in the ſumptuous Temple of Juno, where 
zures, his Eyes and Thoughts were ſoon taken up 
tifiedMpon the Splendors and Beauty of the 


4 
x 


Tear Place; among which none had ſuch a Share 
rentin his Wonder, or ſurprized him more 
lit ofhan thoſe excellent and memorable Paint- 
Ings, containing the entire Hiſtory of his 

alſd Pountry's fatal Overthrow by the Græciaus, 
„ il ith the renowned Actions and Adventures 
ty offÞf thoſe noble Captains on either fide, at 
\nnerf@he Sight whereof the Poet tells us, | 
Sun | 
other Conſtitutit & Lachrymans quis jam locus in: 
lobe, | = quit Achate, ä beg 
unto Quad Regia in terris 
tices | + 5 
find AND how true and lively theſe were all 
»n ofFepreſented, we may eaſily judge by that 

out N mazement and compaſſionate Sorrow they 
mn moved in him, which he reflected upon all 
Lion hoſe Calamities and direful Diſaſters that 
num Jo lately befel his native Country and 
Tompanions; and of which we find theſe 
. add fictures gave him ſo freſh and lively a 
- wePenſe, that his Eyes with a flood of Tears 
bear ſoon gave abundant Teſtimony to it. 

=_ | I 3 - 


noſtri non plena laboris. 
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Sic ait atq; animum Difturd 11 inani 


Alulta Gemens | argoq; j Humectat fumiu = 


Vultum. 


3 
N 
* 
> 
1 5 f 


And becauſe the whole Pailage will gives 
Satisfaction, take it as it's rend red 2200 
by the incomparable Mr. Sandy, 


5 4 
oy EY 4 
A 1 
3 


For as on all the Rarities he gaz d, 4 
(The Queen expecting) their F elicities, 
And amulous Arts admiring, he his Eyes 
Now fixt on Iliums fatal Fights thro all! 
The World divulg'd the Græcian General, ; 
Old Priamus ſees, and ſtern Æacide. 
Cruel to both, ſtruck with ſuch Sights 25 : 
theſe. 1 
To Achates ſaid, what Place, what Region 


So diſtant where our 4 are un⸗ iT 
known; 5 E "bh 
Suppreſs thy Dread. g 
This ſaid, his Thoughts Upon the Pict ure 
fed. | ch 
His Heart with Sighs, his Eyes with, th 
Rivers fraught, ji W. 
For now he ſees how they at Hinm fought. = of 
Here fled the Greeks, the Trojan Youthſl ; 
purſue; al 
Bright helm'd Achilles, there the Pi 0 
Siam ſlew. an 
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Vor far off Rhæſus white Pavilion ſtood 

By cruel Diomed by Streams of Blood. 

In dead of Night, ſurpriz'd, who bear 
away 

His 2 to the Grecian Camp, ere 

© t E | 

of Zanthus drank,or of Troy's Paſtures fed. 

Here Thoily's diſarm'd, _ wounded fled; 

Poor Boy, too weak to match Achilles 
Force; 

Caſt from his Chariot by his frighted 

FR Hor lc e, 

27 Yet holds his Reins, his Neck and Treſ- 

ſes trail'd, 

On purpl'd Barth his Spear the Dirt en- 
grail'd, Cc. 


7 Anvp 'tis no wonder good e/f£ncas his 
Thoughts were ſo buſied about theſe Ob- 
2 jects ; yet upon another Score if we may 
give Credit to what Ovid tells us, That he 
ture had a peculiar Genius to that A Rr, and at 
| the Requeſt of Calypſo, after their Over- 
with throw, himſelf à and painted tlie 
whole Siege of Troy, with the Circumſtances 
ght. obſervable in it. 
outh A Nh if any will yet object and allege, That 
al theſe were only Poetical Fictions, and 
bry- Ornamental Parergees to the main SubjeCt, 
and probably had no Foundation of Truth 
| * 3 in 
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in them; as to that in Virgil we can't ſo 
eaſily conſent that he ſhould Romance in a la 
Paſſage ſo material, and tending nothing to 
the Honour of his Ancas, whom his Deſign | 
was to make the Example of a compleat 
Captain. But for Homer, all Writers agree- 
ing that he flouriſhed, either during that fa- i} 
talWar,or however, not long after, in point 
of Poſſibility, we fear it will prove dubi- 
ous if we credit that receiv'd Axiom, Nihil 
eſt in intellectu quod non fuit prius inſenſu po 
Whether the Power of Imagination be able 
to form an Idea of Ax r not yet invented, 
and ſo elegantly and amply deſcribe it in Wt 
all thoſe Circumſtances and Requiſites at- ti 
| tending upon it; which yet at this Time, 
or at the pitch of Grecian Glory, when this 
AR rT ſeem'd to be in its higheſt Aſcendant 
and compleat Luſtre, would be found a 
Task intricate enough to buſy, if not to 
battle the Pencil of an Apelles himſelf. 4 

AND as to that Particular, whether in 
they were Embroider'd, Woven, Painted, MSc 

Engraven, or Embolsd,*tis not much mate. 0 
rial, any of them 1s "enough to evince, ol 
altho? ot the entire ART Of PAIN TIN „V 
that yet the Skill and Attainment of ready n 
Drawing and Deſigning, with many other © tl 
Accompliſhments of it, were ſufficiently | R 
Known to them, and practiſed among them. 5 * 


An p 
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t ſo 


Ap yet not wholly to acquieſce and 
in a * ay down the Bucklers whilſt we may ſeem 
g to 0 appear ſafe under the Protection of ſo 
ſign || 1 any Shields and Enſigns, which as ſure 
leat | Traditions of antient Authors inform, were 


.ree- hot only variouſly characteriz'd, but alſo 
t fa- Fbeautified with the Elegancy of Colours 3 
oint all which we can bring in to our Defence, 
lubi- þ not only from the Practice of the Iſraelites 


Vihil E zn the Wilderneſs, but alſo from the Ex- 
fu. > ple of ſo far antienter a Date, that they 
able ſeem to have manifeſted this Truth, and 
ited, | 


Pooked into the Antediluvian, as well as 


it in this latter World; and for Inſtance, par- 
at- ticularly that mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
ime, of Oſyris, Sirnamed Jupiter the Juſt, and 
this Son to Cham, the curſed Son of Noah; call- 


dant 
nd af 
t to 


ed of the Gemiles, Janus; who being baniſh- 
Zed from the Tents of Sem and Japhet, to 
ſeek ſome remote Places to ſettle in. To 
that Purpoſe he aſſembled a mighty Army, 


ether in which Expedition, both himſelf, his 


ated, | one , Hercules, Macedon, and Anubis, and 
nate- others, - had painted certain Signatures 
ince, upon their Shields, Bucklers, and other 


N G A Weapons : For Example, Ofyris bare on 
end his Shield a Scepter Royal, enſigned on 
D'ther the Top with an Eye; Hercules a Lyon 
ben, 5 Rampant holding a little Axe; Macedon a 

hem. Wolf, and Anubis a Dog. 
| AN 


NP 


MR Av Ezs3iyx os 


AND if theſe Inſtances ſeem not yell 
fully to enforce the Probability of the 


8 


Troja ans Acquiſition of their Knowledge in Ji 
the Experiment of Colours, from the Ex. © fc 
amples of former Ages; from whoſe Copies tt! 


they might ſo eaſily have tranſcribed this ie 


AR r, we have the Teſtimony of Homer 
himſelf; yet to add, who, as Pliny takes 
Notice, has otherwiſe been ſparing enough 
of Speaking of Pictures and Colours, yet 
lets us know what great Requeſt that Red 
Earth, _ Rubrica, obtaind among the 
Trojans, by his ample Com- 
— of thoſe * Ships , Sucharecall 
that were ſo admirably adorn- M Arerdęnot. 
ed and painted therewith. 


ken of his Sovereignity : „ and alſo gave to 
his Sons their ſeveral Cognizances and 
Badges; and not long after, we find the 
Twelve Children of Iſrael receiving their 


diſtin Enſigns from their Father Jacob. 


*% 


4 
tu 


Nor to pretermit what Mates Favine, of 
in his Theatre of Honour, delivers concern- 
wg Noah, who took for his proper Signa- 


ture, or Device, a Lyon Rampant, in to- 


Jar 
2 
5 


" 


(i 


th 


0 


Of all which, our Author, out of Martinus 15 th 


Borhæus, undertakes to give us the ſeveral 


Blazons of the particular Fields and Char- 7 2 
Ses. 5 
by 


AND yet to make. the Teſtimony more 


in. 


ample, after this, in the Migration of the 7s 


Children Þ 


3 
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t yet children of Iſrael through the Wilderneſs 


the into the Land of Canaan, (which Chrono- 


ge in logers make to be about Twenty Years be- 
fore the firſt Foundation of Trey) we find 


if 


eu 


e Ex- - 


+ 


opies they received a Command from God him- 


*, 


| this ſelf, that Filii Iſraelie quiſque juxta vexillum 
Jomer ſuum cum ſignis ſecundum domum majorum ſuo- 
takes rum caſtra habento; not only imply ing the 
ough Four Standards ol Jucl ah, Reuben, Ephraim, 
, yet and Dan; into which, Twelve Tribes were 
- Red collected, and had their ſeveral Appoint- 
the ments; under all which were depicted and 

Z diſtinguiſhed with ſeveral Colours, Signa- 
ecalldY tures and Forms, but alſo had reference to 
thoſe more particular Enſigns of each Fa- 
mily, which were born by them in Time 
of War upon their Shields, Coat-Armours, 
and other Habiliments ; and to this Sence 


p 


gnor- 


4 


igna- Lyra upon the Place is affirmative ; Inſigna 


bY 


1 to- propria ſunt in veſtibus & Scutis quibus bellatores 
re to muto ſe cognoſcunt & ſuos ab adverſaries diſtrin- 
and] guant; and thus from this ſo antient Pra- 


Uthe! ctice of Painting their Shields, other Na- 
their tions might happily become Imitators of 
oh. them; and amongſt them, not improbable, 
tin us the Old Germans, as we may not altogether 
eral inſignificantly collect from the Word Scyl- 
ar- 5 dery; in High Dutch, Teutonick, ſignifying 
PAIN TIN G; which if it be of the ſame. 


- 


A 
* 


nore Date with the reſt of the Language, which 
the is preſumed to be as Old as Babel, no doubt 
dren =... 


P 
Ds” 
:\ 3 4 oe 
TW 
4 
4 
= * 
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34 
they had this Pract 


both Scylde 


Dos 5 
2 
2 
8 
2 
* 
— 
9 
— 
© 
8 
c& 
UL 


43 © 
2 
* 


er, a Painter, are 


oy 


8 
az 
* 


3 


8 
7 
£ 


d taken from the Word Scylt, 


22 
2 


d 
t retaine 


10 
ry and Scyl 


ivatives, an 


a Shield ; which 1s ye hat 
Sence, both among them and the inferior 


Der 


—U— — — —— — 


Germans at this Day. 
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CHAP. IV. 


More compendionſly of the Pretentions of 
= /everal other Nations, as the Chineeſes, 
Grecians, Phænicians, Tuſcans, 
&c. 1 


V F we think fit to travel as far as 


the Indies, we ſhall find the 


A'S 


Rl * 1-3 Kingdom of China to be not 
only (reported) of that great 
EY Antiquity, over which their 
Rings have ſucceſſively ſwayed the Sceptre 
in Peace, without Conqueſt, or Invaſion, 
for ſome Thouſands of Years, but alſo by 
Advantage of that Peace (the Nurſe of 
Arts) and their peculiar Genius and Conſti- 
Wtutions, they have been always great Search- 
ers into, and lucky Inventors of many won- 

derful Arts and Sciences; and to mention 
. Zthoſe two (fo well known) of Painting and 

Guns, both which they tell ushave been 
uſed among them Time out of Mind, which 
we ſhall not endeavour to vindicate, but 
take what is preſumed and acknowledged 


by 
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by all that theſe ARTS were undoubtedly g O 
known to them long before they were ever er 
practiſed in our European Nations; which Pai 
if ſo, there is Place for ſome Probability it 
from a parallel Collection of the Riſe and 
Progreſs of AR Ts; that many other curi- I 
ous Inventions, and particularly thoſe off ;; 
Drawing and Painting in ſeveral Circum-Was 
ſtances appearing more obvious, and eaſily tu! 
attainable. I ſay, we can't but conjectureſſpe 
they had an early Knowledge of them Me 
conſequently that they were practiſed a. Ma 
mong them long before they appear'd up-Whe 
on the Stage of this Quarter of the World. 
Neither is it altogether immaterial to think] 
thoſe Arts to be as Old as their Religion ve 
itſelf; and conſequently their Nation 
which (as reported) has ever entertain' d., 
Paganiſm and Idolatry, and worſhipped 
the Devils in divers Shapes, and have had hu 
Images and Pictures of ſeveral, both hej 
and ſhe Saints, and their Characters Re- Pe. 
corded in long Legands of their ſeveral 
Lives; beſides an incomparable Sort offi, 
other Idols and Images, with which both 1 
their Temples and Sepulchres at the ſolemn m: 
Interment of their Corps were furniſhed 
and adorned. The Reaſon of which might 
probably be taken from the ſame Opinion 
they entertain'd as Mr. Purchas relates with 
the Egyptians . of the Tranſmigration of 
5 N 1 Souls, 
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btedlyl Bouls, therefore were they at ſo great Ex- 
e everſſhences in their Funeral Solemnities, and 
which particularly their Coffins were adorn'd 
bility ith all the Curioſity that Art could 1 invent, 
le andMWyhich that it might not be wanting in any 
curi-· hing, it was their Care and Study 1 in their 
ole offi Life to provide againſt that Time, when 
rcum- Kas Maffeus acquaints us) they had this pe- 
eaſily Fuliar Cuſtom, after all other Ceremonies 
ture performed, to burn upon the Graves of the 


hem, Deceaſed many Papers painted with Men, 


ed a. attle, and Proviſion for their Uſe in the 
d up- ext World. 

or ld. AN p as they fell in with ſome of 
think the Opinions of the Egyptians, ſo alſo 


igiong pere they skilld in the Practice of ſome of 
10m ,M 


„heir Hieroglyphicks, ſome of which are {till 
ain xtant among their Writings and printed 
pped Records, particularly one of great Anti- 
had quity at this Day to be ſeen in the Vatican 
h hefif ibrary in Rome, made up in various Folds, 
Re. beſides many others in the. Hands of the 
rerall iptuoſi, in all repreſenting Pictures, as 
t olſſſſome Landskips, Stories, and the like; be- 
both Hides, the Form of their Writings was in a 
emn 3 anner of the ſame Nature, where every 
ed Character contained not only Words, but 
iht Home of them entire Sentences, 
mon Nor to omit what is recorded in the 
vith PDiſcoveries of Morocco, and other Parts of 
| off the World, where 'tis alſo affirmed they 
uls, : E Hiero- 


"i _ — — —— UU—ẽ'̈ — 
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ierogly phiz d their Thoughts, Hiſtories 


d Inventions to Poſterity; not much un- 
ke the Egyptians, tho' in leſs durable and 
'2ermanent Matter. The ſame alſo Jo. 


Laeo affirms of the like Attainments, the | 
Acade, and thoſe of Nova Francia: So na- 
| tural it ſeems and uſeful was thoſe ARTS 


to the leaft civiliz d Nations, that we ſee | 


both Indies meet together to entertain and 5 
embrace them; and after the Example of 


other Nations, have always employ'd them | 


in their moſt Sacred and Myſterious Sub- 


jects, 


World, we can't eaſily preſume, in the 


AND if (as we find) this A x T has thus ; 
extended it ſelf even unto the utmoſt Con- 
fines, and diſplay'd its Enſigns equally into 
both the Indies, and remoteſt Angles of the 


mean while „the intermediate Climates | 


ments, 


2 Cr OT RN RI" RON IIs ma. 97 tr ren 


were wholly 1gnorant in the like Attain-Þ 
but rather on the contrary (the] 
much earlier Plantation of which, allowing . 
a larger Time of maturing and:growing up 
into a Perfection of a more curious Acqui- 
ſitions,) that they had a more ample and | 
advantageous Diſcovery of it; and to in- 
ſtance particularly of Greece, a Country of 
old, famous both for Arts and Arms, the 
Theatre of all the Gallantry of human Ac- i 
chievements, whereof moſt of the refined 
Wits of the World have ated their 3 El 
tne 
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the Center of all Inventions and inge- 
nious Accompliſhments ; ſome Inſtances out 
of which more eſpecially relating to this 
An Tt, we have diſcourſed in the laſt Chap- 
ter, in reference to the Trojans, which now 
we ſhall no further mention, but deſcend 
and endeavour more particularly to give 
Z ſome Account of their ſeveral Pretences, in 
= what Manner, and by whom this A Rr 
was firſt attained and emerged among them. 
Ap here we fear we ſhall find our 
© ſelves at a Loſs, which we are forced to re- 
ſearch into the Accounts of elder Times, 
and the fabulous and fictitious Relations of 
the Poets of thoſe Ages, by whole Pens the 
! Firſt and Renowned Artiſts ſtand celebrat- 
ed, where their more confuſed and divided 
Determinations ſeem to have left as great 
a Diſſatisfackion upon the World, as the 
Obſcurity and utter Silence among other 
Nations. | = 
F o x ſometimes we find the Honour of 
this Ar aſcribed to Prometheus, who ſome 
make to be the Father, others the Son of 
Deucalion, and (as Ladtantius tells us) lived 

in the Days of Jupiter, when Temples and 
Idols began to be erected, and were the 
firſt that ever made Statues ; and to that 
Pence therefore is interpreted the Fiction 
of his Coeleftial Flame ftolen from Apollo, 
© wherewith he inſpired and gave Life to his 
5 D 2 Images. 
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i derfalSkil he gave to all his Figures, ety 
they might not improperly be ſaid to Live, 
Move and Act. Sometimes we find che 


the Days of Homer, and ſtands recorded by 


2 eported came to the Battle of themſelves.) 


pret their Fictions in favour of this AR * 
and would have beſtowed the Honour ol 
the Invention upon them; but — | 


in whoſe Ships Cadmus ſaling into Egypt, 


Letters, and all other A R T's, among _y 
we may preſume this of PAINTING 


Images. To import no more than that Action, 
lively Grace and Motion, hich by his won- 


Honour devolved upon Daedalus, that fa. 
med and renowned Artificer of Gld, one 
of c univerſal and happy Addreſs, that 

10. Or. 1 this, but, many other ſtrange and ; 
v. water: ul Inventions have been aſcribed to 
him ; whence Opera Dadalea became pro- 3 
verbical and applicable to any rare and ex- 
traordinarpCurioſities : He flouriſhed before : 


the Poet for his Invention of thoſe ſtrange ; 
Automatons, or moving Statues, which (as : 


Bo r it would be too tedious to tell you 2 
of Narciſſus Dygnalion and others; concern- 
ing whom, ſome have endeavour'd to inter- | 1 


their Pretences may be, this is generally | 4 
agreed, that the Gracians receiv d their firſt 
Knowledge of it from the Egyptians, and iq 
(as reported) by means of the Phenicians, © 


brought back with him the Invention of : 


accompanied, | 1 


i 
3 
RS 
3 
— 8 
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accompanied, an AR x that had for a long 
Time flouriſhed in that Nation; altho? 
they have not been ſo Juſt and Ingenious in 


„their Writings to make any Acknow- 


ledgement of it; but rather endeavoured 
to abſcond the Glory of another Nation, to 
take the Honour of the Invention to them- 
2 ſelves. 
? Neirnes, in the mean Time, were 
the Phenicians themſelves ignorant of it's 
for as Nat. Comes tells us, ſpeaking of them, 
Non ſolum in Numirmatis ſed etiam in Picturis 


domeſticis & in Navigiis Jumentorum Imagines 


Antiqui Pingere conſueverunt; to which is in- 

terpreted the Fiction of the Bull, vhereon 

Europa was conveyed away, it being only 
the peculiar Signature of that Ship, upon 
the Prow, or Stern, whereof the Portrait of 

the Bull probably was depicted. 

A uo all the celebrated Works of 

the renowned Artiſts of Old, among other- 


Nations, we meet with Writers have been 


ſo ſilent herein, that we find but Two only. 
upon Record, whole Names are mentioned 
by Pliny, vis. Philocles an Egyptian, and one 
ye a Lydian by Birth; when (by a 
ſtrange cohereuce) he would make to have 
lived in Feyt, aid there found ou? the 
Arr, and afterwards to have travel'd in- 
to Grece, and there given the firſt Proof of 
Painting and Limning among them. 

. . 3 AND 
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AND thus while they have endeavour'd put; 
to conceal the Names, and ſuffer Oblivion 
to trample upon the Memory of the firſt 
Propogators of this Ar among them, 
thereby the eaſier to transfer the Lawrel- | 
upon their own Heads, we ſhall find they 
have as little agreed among themſelves, 
and their divided Ir tereſts, has left us as 
unſatisfied in their ſeveral Pretentions, as 
they have jointly coucurr'd to paſs by and 
leave obſcure the firſt Authors and Com- 
municators of this AR r to them, For 
ſometimes they aſcribe it to Cleanthes the 
Corinthian, ſomewhile to Telephanes the Syco= |? 
nian; and as Theophraſtus gives it to Polygno= | 
tus the Athenian ;, and if we give Credit to 
Ariſtotle, he tells us of one Pyrchus, or Euchir, 
that lived long before any of them; was | 
the Nephew of the fam'd Dædalus, and firſt 3 
practiſed this A R r in Græce. Pliny in this 
Difficulty, knowing not what to determine, 
ſeeras jointly to give the Honour to no leſs |? 
than thoſe, wiz. Hygrænon, Dinias and Char- 
mat, who, as he declares, firſt practiſed the 
Monocremata, a ſort of Pictures made with 
only one Colour; which Aſſertion of his 
(from a Collection, not only of the natural 
and èlemental Simplicity of the Thing it- 1 
{elf, but alſo from the remote Station in 
the Account of Time, in which he places 
the Authors themſelves; Whom he can't 
: : but 


3: 


L 

:: 
£2 x 
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way the Honour which they thought, per- 
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put judge by all Congruity and Conſequence, 
o be of more Antiquity than Bularchus the 
famous Painter, who lived in the Days of 
Romulus and Candaules King of Lydia) we 
can't altogether diſallow of. 
Ap thus while the Grecians ſtand at 
pads and divided among themſelves, a 
"Neighbour People from then an obſcure 
Corner in Haly, ſeem to appear and fteal 


BY 
5 
N 
By 
Frys 
7 


8 
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haps, no other were concern'd in but them- 


| elves ; for we find, as Leo. Baptiſta de Albert, 


tells us, Fuere quidam Antiquſſimi in Italia 
Etruſci, pingendi Arte omnium Peritiſſimi, that 

this AKT was very antiently practiſed a- 

mong the Tuſcans; who were a People of 
Old, ſtrangely Superſtitious and given to 
Idolatry; whence their Name Tuſcans, from 
dei Sacraficing ; and to confirm that, Pliny 
gives us an Account of many ſtrange little 
Antick Images of their Gods among them, 
which were afterwards brought to Rome, 
and known by the Name of Tuſcanica. 
And more particularly a little after in his 
Thirty Firſt Book, ſpeaking of them both 
Jas to the Antiquity and Excellency of 
ſome of their Pictures, which were extant 
in his Time. © There are to be ſeen (lays 
sche) at this Day at Ardea, within-the Tem- 
yples there, many antick Pictures, more 
Antient than the City of Rome; and I 
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© aſſure you no Pictures came ever to my 7 
e Sight, which I wonder ſo much at, in that t 8 
© they continue ſo long freſh, and as if they Me 
© were but newly made; eſpecially, conſi- 12 
© dering the Places where they are fo :rui-# 45 
© nate, and lying open to the Injury of the K þ 
Weather: In like Manner at Lanuvium * 
© there remain yet two Pictures of the Lady a 
Atalanta, and Queen Helena, cloſe one by er 
© another, painted naked, by one and the Ele, 
ſame Hand; both of them are for Beauty, 7 7 
© incomparable, and yet one of them may - 

© eaſily be difcovered to be a Maiden by her f 40 
modeſt and chaſte Countenance; which . ; 
© Piftures, notwithſtanding the Ruins of the all, 
1 Temple where they ſtand, are very little, mal 
f blemiſhed, or defaced. 1 nve 

Avp to this what is analogous, and 
may be inferred from their earlier Enter. 
tainment, and advance in a near allped 1b f 
AR r, viz. and that of Architecture, "= i 
more particularly referring to the Five ſe- 4 
veral diſtinguiſhed Orders of Columns, of: 2 


all which, the Tuſcan is ſufficiently kxnownu 


EC 
to be the moſt unpolite, and of the rudeſt}#. 

what 
Compoſure; and as to any Thing of hu -“ the ( 
man Acquirements, as it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, the more plain and imperfect. they Sepre, 


are, and leſs removed from a native Sim 
plicity, the nearer they relate to the firſt 3 3 
and weaker a in that Kind; ſo com- 

paratiyel 7 1 
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Eparatively, that this ruder Compoſure of 


. Z the Tuſcans may be more antient, and of an 
= earlier Invention than any of the other Græ- 
of ian Orders; and, moreover, that the Do- 


- rick, Jonick, C &c. "muſt be pre- 
¶ſumed to have followed after,and gradually 
to have ſucceeded one another - and as the 
Knowledge of the AR T obtained further, 
Fo till refined upon each other, till at 
length it arrived to the perfect Beauty and 
Elegancy of the Corinthian and Compoſit. 
I' uus, at length, we have made a Sur- 
7 vey and ſeen how far the Pretences, as well 
of other Nations, as the Græcians, will ex- 
tend and amount to; and now to ſum up 
all, ſo many have been the Pretenders we 
hall find that have laid a Claim to this 
4 nvention, that we can't promiſe abſolute 
Patfelactien in this Enquiry 3 neither can 
we hope to make any Determinatious upon 
0 ſlender an Account as we are forced to 
0 down. Therefore, leaving the further 
Search to any that has a thirſt to make a 
more ſtrick Enquiry; we ſhall only apply 
as to the A Rx it ſelf, in compare with 
4 What has been recorded to the Honour of 
9 The Great Græcian Poet, that 


gien Urbes certant de ſtirpe inſignis Homeri. 


im- 
ar 


om- 2 


Seven 
ele 7 
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Seven Cities argu'd in an equal Strife, * 
For the Honour of Great Homers Birth and 
== 5 1 * 


Here we find not only particular Ci. þ 
ties and Men, but as many Nations alſo, 


have equally contended and made their ſe. Oft. 
rious Pretentions to the firſt Invention and © 7 
Birth-Place of this ART; and have not a 
little valued themſelves upon the Score off 
being reputed the firſt Fathers and Propa- 7 
gators of ſo renowned and extraordinary Þ Þ- 
an ART as this was then not unworthily 1 1 
eſteemed, . 
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3 
„ 


. HO EYE R, (as in the laſt Chapter 
* 0 is diſcours'd) was the firſt Author 


1185 of this An r, this we know, that 
= nothing Great can be invented and 
finiſhed at the ſame Time; and as Arnobius 
expreſſes it, the AR rs are not together 
with our Minds ſent forth out of heavenly 
Places, but all of them are found out here 
on Earth, and are in proceſs of Time forged 
ſoft and fair by a continual Meditation. 
Hur poor and needy Life perceiving ſome 
caſual Things to fallout proſperouſly, whilſt 


_ 
2 


it doth miſtake and try, whilſt it doth flip, 
reform and change; hath out of this ſame 
gaſſiduous Reprehenſion made up ſmall Sci- 


7 25 


ences of AR rs, the which it hath after. 
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and therefore called Einearis Pictura. 
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wards, by a continual Study, brought toll - 
ſome conſiderable Degree of Perfection. the 
And therefore Alias ſays, ſo Rude and Im. = wh 
perfect were the firſt Attempts of this A R , and 
that to avoid the Danger of a Miſtake, che) ch 
were wont conſtantly to affix to their Works por 
ſuch a clear and diſcerning Character off and 
diſtinction, as this is a Horſe, an Ox, or 4:/ 
Tree, Ce. And what higher Expectationd F 
can we derive from a Portrait, or Profile we. 
of a Face drawn from the Shadow upon a anc 
Wall ; or when we find Gyges, whom Pling | Cha 
ſometime calls the firſt Painter, born in Col 
Lydia, which, as he ſays, was " Tuſcania 2 
went into Feypr, found out the AR there y Diſ 
and all his Skill arrived only to ſome com-. Ma 
petency of Deſign, probably with a Coal ma 


or ſome ſuch coarſe Material. From whict|f ; / 


Sort of Picture they advanced not much, g 
further, till ſome competent Time after 
came Poli cnotus, the firſt that painted En- 
cauſtice, or by Fire; which was not enam 
eling on Gold, but with hot glowing Irors 
to draw, or caft their Deſign into Wood, 1 
or Ivory, and poſſibly to finiſh with ſome 
flight Shadowing within; for before that! Z 
as Carel van Mander, in his Lives of the 
Painters obſerves, the Firſt Pictures were 
only drawn, and conſiſted of Out-Lines only = Occ 
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it ton Tus next Step they advanced was by 
tion, the Invention of Cleanthes and Thelephanes, 
Im. who ſuper-added ſome Finiſhing within, 
Rand filled their Out-Lines with one Colour, 
they which was only a Piece of Red Potſheard, 
2 pounded and fine ground; Firſt found out, 
and, as ſome affirm, usd by Callias the 
Athenian. | | 

A x» thence, as in the laſt Chapter, they 
ere called Monocromata; and to the Aſiſt- 
on a ance of theſe came Higienontes, Dinias and 
Charmas, who alſo made Faces with one 
nin Colour only. | 5 

EU M AUR As was the Firſt that made 

Diſtinction of Sexes, whereby the Form of a 
Man was diſcernable from that of a Wo- 
man. 5 
Arx ER him flouriſhed Cimon of Cleonen, 
who mightily improved upon theſe ſmall 
Attainments; and which they beiore him, 
ſeemed only to crawl along the Shore in 
am- {mall Shallops. 5 


tion 


ee 


Ili robor & es triplex, 
Circa pectus erat, &c. 


HE was the Firſt bold and daring Man 
that took Courage to adventure into the 
1ly,py Ocean of this AR r, that made many 
remarkable Diſcoveries of the incognita 
thereof, and left the Way open and 
H F fairly 
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enriched it with ſuch a Variety of Embel. 
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fairly obvious to all his Followers ; for bell Y if 


liſhments.,, that in him firſt it began to 
have ſome Form of itſelf, and arrive to a 
competent Perfection; what i in their paint. , 
ings was Dead and Stiff, he gave Motion 
and Life to by his Skill, that he attained toll ca 
in the Art of To ſhor tenings, turning the 10 
Faces of his Figures ſeveral Ways, either 
looking Upward, Backward, or Downward 1 


and by his Knowledge in the various Mo- 


tions of the Limbs and Joints, and Muſeling - 
of the whole Body, which he was the firſt ane 


that attained and taught, what before ei- 
ther they knew nothing at all of Drapery, 
or, however, but ſome very unpleaſant, flat! 
and fartch'd Way, he rectify'd, and, as Pliny. 
tells us, taught a true and natural ſort of 4 
Drapery, at hy the proper Plaiting and Fold- 
ings of all ſorts of Garments. E 
Uron thoſe Inventions baz 'F 
Times till improv'd, in which emerg'd par-. 
ticulariy Alycon and Polignotus the Thracian; 
the latter of which is celebrated for Paint. E 
ing Women in gay and glorious Apparel, 
with their Coverings and other Attirements!“ 
of ſundry and changeable Colours. It was, 
we find, of his Invention to paint his F1- X 
ZUures with their Mouths open , making! 
them ſhew their Teeth, and in mort repre-Þ 
tented much Variety of Countenance, far“ 
different 


Original PAINTING, 5 
different from that rigorous and heavy. 
Look of the Viſage aforetime. His Ma- 
ſter-piece, or, however, that which had a 
more eſpecial Character of Remark, was 
his Table, which afterwards adorn'd the 
Gallery of Pompey, of a Soldier upon a 
27 Scaling-I adder, with a Target in his Hand, 
ſo Artificially, or rather fortunately de- 
ſign'd, that it could not be determin'd 
whether he was climbing up, or coming 
down. 1 | | 
Fux next of Note that ſucceeded him, 
and advanc'd ſtill the Pencil into a higher 
Reputation was Appollodorus of Athens, and ig 
was his Peculiar only to introduce into his 
paintings what was Choice and Rare, and 
taught to expreſs the Favour and Beauty of 
any Thing. 3 
Ax thus when the Way was laid open 
by the Diſcoveries of thoſe that went be⸗ 
Sf” fore, and the ART much cultivated and 
brought to ſome Pitch of Maturity, appear- 
ed the famous and renowned Zeus, to 
whom Appollodorus publickly yielded the 
Bays, and acknowledg'd in a Copy of Ver- 
nts] ſes he had ſtolen the Myſtery of the A R r 
vas, from them all entirely to himſelf, and 
7 ſuch Eſteem and Value had they for him 
and his Art, that he was fought out and 
employed upon all great Occaſions, and his 
Pieces eſteemed and fold at an extraordi- 
T F 2 . nary 
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nary Value; ſo that in proceſs of Time he 
arrived to that Wealth and Eſtate, that he 
reſolved to work no longer for Money, but 
frankly made Preſents of all his Pieces, ſay. 
ing, that he valued them above Price. 

To make a recital of his Works, would, 


be a Thing too tedious, and not proper to 15 


* 


- . 
n 3 
J 


7 


this Deſign : I ſhall only inſtance in ſome? 


of the Chief, as his Penelope, wherein he! 


not only painted the outward Perſonage þ* 
and Feature of the Body, but alſo expreſ-|* 
ſed moſt lively the inward Affections and! 
Qualities of the Mind, His famous Wreſt-f*' 
ler, or Champion, in which he pleaſed him- þ. 
ſelf ſo well, that he ſubſcribed it with 
MPLUTHTU Tis (46.0 H Wn ET, - 
So extraordinary he was in his ART, 
that Pliny could eaſier tell)“ 
Lis. 35.9 ch. what little Points he was de-! 
_— his fective in, then recount the! 
eadand ſoints ? EE 
ſomewhat too many Advantages and Excel-! 
large. lencies he was Maſter of; for“ 
in other Reſpects he was ſo. 
curious, that when he was to paint a Table 
for the Agrigentines to adorn the Temple off 
Juno Licinia, he would have the liberty to] 
ſee all the Maidens in the City naked, out 
of which he choſe five of the faireſt and 
moſt exact Feature and Proportion, and 
from thence to form one incomparable | 
— b f 
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ConTEMPORARIES with him, were 
Timanthes, Androcydes and Parraſius; the laſt of 
which was ſo bold as to give an open Chal- 
lenge to Zeuxrs; the Paſſage of which Ren- 
counter was pleaſant, and ſucceeded to the 
Honour of both the Antagoniſts ;. tho' in 
point of the Victory in this Tryal, it was 
yielded to Parraſius by Zeuxis himſelf, who 
for the Teſt of his Skill had brought upon 


; the Stage a Table whereon he had painted 


Cluſters of Grapes ſo lively, © © the Birds 
of the Air were tempted down, and offered 
to peck at them. Parraſius only had cun- 
ningly, and fo artificially painted a Curtain 
on his Table to cover and ſecure his Choice 
Piece of Work underneath that; when 
Zeuxis ſaw it, confident on his own Side up- 


on ſo impartial Judgment, as from the pure 


Indication of Nature was given, and greedy 
with Expectation, ſaid to Parraſius, Come 
on, let us ſee what you have got behind 
your Cloath, with an unhappy. Oit:r at the 
ſame time to draw the Curtain, ſaw both 
his Error, and the Victory loit, for that he 
had only beguiled the poor Birds, but Par- 
raſius had deceived Zeuxis himſelf a protets'd. 

Artiſt. 5 8 
Tur ſame Zeuxis afterwards made a. 
remarkable Table, whereon he h1d printed: 
a Boy carrying a Basket of Grapes, vhich 
were ſo lively, that he deceiv'd the Birds a 
F 5 ſecond 
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15 ſecond time, but that return'd upon him do 
6 with a pretty ſevere Reflection, for that he th: 
i] 1 had painted the Boy no better, who then cui 
if would certainly have affrighted and ſecur'd th: 
thoſe Creatures from attempting any Thing 
upon the Grapes. . | 
As for Parraſius, before-mention'd, as 
he had the fortune to obtain the Succeſs 
1 over Zeuxis, ſo was alſo a Man of real De- 
'Þ ſerts and Accompliſhments, for he 1mprov-Þþ 
1 ed the A Rr in many Points; he was exact? 
in Symetry, and the juſt Meaſures and Pro- 
portions of the Parts; obſerved well the] 
various Geſtures and Poſitions of the Coun-· 
tenance ; the firſt that ſtudied the curious 
couching and laying the Hairs of the Head] 
in order, the lovely Grace and Beauty a- 
bout the Mouth; he firſt exactly expreſſed, 
and by confeſſion of all Painters that ſawÞ' 
his Work, he won the Prize and .PraiſeÞ: 
from all, in concluding the Profiles and Ex-. 
tremities. of his Lineaments, which is a 
very material Point, and a Matter of con-; 
fiderable Difficulty in this AR T; for as to 
the Proportion, Action and Geſtures, Co- 
louring and Finiſhings within, and ſomeÞ: 
other Accompliſhments, Things worthy and 
highly commendable, many before him 
were Maſters of, but to finiſh, or ſhadow 
9 off the Profile well, to round the Extremi- 
40 Hes to fall into themſelves, as if they ſha- 
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curious and inexplicable a Point, was at 
that Time a more than ordinary Attain- 
ment, and a peculiar Felicity in this re- 
3 nowned Parraſius, and had the Honour of it 
F* aſcribed to himſelf alone by Zenocratas and 


that Age. 

Fux are many rare Paintings of his 
mention'd by Pliny, as the witty Piece, his 
Demon Athenienſium. The common People 
of Athens, wherein he admirably repreſent- 
ed the various and different Natures and 
Diſpoſitions of a giddy Multitude, asWrath- 


b time, Gentle, Exorable and Pitiful; ; Haugh- 
ty, Glorious, Proud, and at the ſame Time 
Þ Humble, Lowly and Submiſs ; all which 
Varieties and Contradictions he reconciled 
in this one Table, Then his Piece of Ar- 


Þ who eſteem'd it at Sixty Thouſand Seſter- 
 zinms, and preſery'd it in his own Bed- 


Hercules, who, as Parraſius would perſuade, 
vouchſafed himſelf to appear and ſit to him 
while he drew him to the Life in his moſt 
exact Proportions and Features. 


5 dowed ſomewhat behind, and yet ſhew'd 
that which they ſeem'd 'to hide this fo 


'! Antigonus, two Writers of this A Rc about 


ful, Unjuſt, Unconſtant, and at the ſame. 


| chigallus, ſo admir'd by Tiberius afterwards, 


Chamber, with his boaſted Portrait of. 
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lent five Wit and Invention, and the Au-“ 


m nnen, his Fancy happily ſuggeſted to him 


56 . Au B88AY on ; 
Bur after all this it ſeems, he was out- vis 
done at laſt in his Piece of Ajax, and the ſpo 
awarding the Armour of Achilles to Ulyſſes, Þ? the 
by Timantes of Semos, in a Painting of the no 
ſame dubject, who was a Man of an excel i 


thor of that famous Piece of Tphigenia, 10 3 


celebrated and harangu'd by the Orators of Pic 


thoſe Times, wherein portraying the poor be 
Lady at the Altars Feet, and. thoſe about Ar 
her with mighty dejected and ſorrowfulf . 
Countenances, bewailing the inſtant Death] wi 
of this young Princeſs and her Uncle Me- ior 


nelaus above the reit, labouring ſtill under the 
a greater Meaſure of Sorrow and Lamen- 


tation; by this Time he had out- done him - 
ſelf, and ſpent all the Signs and outward Ex- 


pre ſſions of the heavieſt Compunction and] ſ— 


Sorrow that his Ax rt could invent; and 
bei g yet to Portray her own Father Aga- 


to repreſent his Face cover'd with a Veil, 
as not being able to expreſs ſo extraordi-f: 
nary a Ciof above the reſt, as it muſt 
needs be conceiv'd he had to ſee his own 
Daughter Sacrificed, and guiltleſs Blood 
ſpilt. 5 x 
AN OI Henk ingenious Example of his 
Wit, was a ſmall Table of his Cyclops, ly 
ing a Sleep, where, to ſh ew in that ſmall 
Co mpaſs, ſuch a Giant-like Bigneſs, he = 3 

| vis d 
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vis'd to introduce a Company of little | 
ſporting Satyrs with long Rods, taking 
the Meaſure of his Thumb: But to inſtance 
no more, this was obſervable of him, that 
in his Works there was ever ſome hidden 
Thing to be underſtood, and more to be 
, ſof conceiv'd than was painted; and tho? in his 
s ol Pictures was ſhown as much Art as could, 


door be , yet his Wit ever went beyond his 
bout] Art. . 
vful[ ABour this Time flouriſh'd Areſtides, 


' whoſe Excellency lay in expreſſing the Paſ- 
Me- ions and Aﬀettions, and decyphering all 
ider the Virtues and Vices, and as particularly 
len- appear'd by that Piece of his of the Indul- 
im- gent Mother, mortally wounded in the Bo- 
dy, and a ſucking Infant hanging at the 
ſame Time upon her Breaſt, where, uncon- 
cern'd for her own Life, ſhe expreſs'd a 
wonderful Reluctancy, and ſtrange Strife 
within her in regard to the Infant, as loath 
to deny it Food, and unwilling to give it 
-þ the Breaſt, for fear of deſtroying it with 
| her Blood, which mingled with her Milk, 
iſſued forth in great abundance. This Ta- 
ble was dear to Alexander, and carried 

along with him to Pella; his Works were 
" his of ſuch eſteem, that King Attalus gave a 
„1 Hundred Talents for one Piece, and Six 
mall Thouſand Seftercies for another. 
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Tr rr xs were mary other Artiſts ex: . 
cellent in ſeveral Maſteries, near that Time, 
of whom we fhall give you a more faccind 
Account; as Pyricus only famous for coun- 
terfeiting all baſe Things, as earthen pit. 
chers, a Scullery of Rogues together by * 
Ears, Swine tumbling and wallowing in the! g en 


Aire, Cc. whereupon he was ſurnamed! him 


Rupographus. ; Patt 
DEMON could paint the Genus and In- 3 pre 


pr 
clination of Men, and Nicomachus was fa- Ma! 


mous for making Wreſtlers. Chi 
PAUSIAS, who was ſuppos'd to have 21d 
ſome Skill in the way of Freſco, was excel- Vo 
lent for the Relief and R aiſing his Figures, turn 
eſpecially in Black and White, that the 841! 
Beholder thought his Table was really em- ther 
boſſed, and in {ome Places broken and hol-& Hel. 
low. tor! 
EUPHR ANOR of IH mus SOR his Fi- part 
gures large, and of a Coloſſe:n Greatneſs, J irt! 
and was the firſt that could repreſent the | Atti 
State and Majeſty of a King, | A 
NICLAS was commended for Portraits 10 
of Women, for preſpective and foreſhort- ] um 
ening, and laid a great Share of his Skill [ite 
and Commendation, in that his Paintings and 
were ſufficiently height” ned and deepened; PU 
he refuſed for one ſingle Piece of King Pro-] 5d 
lomy Sixty Talents. ar 5 
h | Edié 
8SoONI 
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80 ON after theſe Times flouriſhed Eu- 


! Dompus Maſter to Pamphilus, Maſter to the 


1 Great Apelles, who painted many admired 
in- ly and whole Fame brought Lyſippus 


it- | 
he Þ 
he Þ 
ed 


In- 


fa- 


over from Syconia to lee and learn ſome- 
” thing of his Skill, who, after ſome Con- 


verſe, and among, other Queſtions, asked 
him what Maſters he follow'd, or what 
Patterns he painted by, he retur'd him no 

© preſent Anſwer, but carrying him into the 
I Market-place, full of Men, 
| Children, told him, thoſe were the Patterns 
and Examples he made uſe of in all his 
Works; 
turn'd well ſatisfied and inform'd : 
| _ 'd ſuch a Love and Authority among 


Women and 


with which Anſwer Lyſippus re- 
He 


them, that of the two Kinds of Pictures 


; Nelas the Greekiſ, and Aſiat. cum, they 
| ior his Sake introd 2 new Diviſion, 
. ported the Greekiſh into two, he being by 


8. Zir th a Sconian, 11to Ionicł, Syconick, and the | 
Atticł. 


and 


Ar rk him ſucceeded his Scholar Pam- 
ml:s of Macedonia, the firſt that improv'd 


limſelf, and the An T, by his Study of good 
1 Literature, and eſpecially 3 in Arithmetick 
and Geometry; without which, he was of 
Opinion it was impoſſible to be a perfect 
| _ compleat Painter, 


His Authority ſo 
ar prevail'd, that by a ſtrict and perpetua! 


BY the States of Greece ordain'd, that all 
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Gentlemens Sons, and Freeborn, ſhould 
go to the Painting School, and there be 
taught Firſt, above all Things, the An 


Diagraphice That no Slave ſhould have 


that Privilege, or under a Penalty be taught wh 
by any the AR r, or Myftery of Painting (as 
and that it ſhould be accounted and .rang'iſ Alc 


in the firſt Degree of the liberal Sciences 
He taught none under a Talant for Tei Fa! 
Years. To whom Melanthus and Apelles him non 
ſelf were Pupils upon thoſe Terms. 4 gr. 

AN thus we ſee when the Countenance 
of States and Kingdoms by publick Authoſ 
rity of many Edicts and Sanctions, ha 
raiſed the Reputation of this A R r, above 
all mean, beggarly, or mechanick Conſtructi- 
ons or Reprehentions; when the ingeniousÞ 
Artiſts was not only ſet above a common 
Contempt, but remov'd far beyond at eaſe 
from any neceſſitous Compliance, to work 
for trifling or illiberal Rewards, as would 
hardly find him Bread, and in ſuch a Con- 
dition as would depreſs the nobleſt Minds; 
when Time and Encouragement, and the! 
cheriſhing Influence of ſo many worthy Fa- 
thers and Favourers had ripen'd this A Rr, 
and advanc'd it to a Growth of high Re-! 
* and laſtly, when mutual Emu 


lation, a Thirſt of Glory, and long Expe- 


rience, had labour'd and refined it to a great 
Degree of Perfection, Eff in rebus humans 
quædam 
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ulif quodam prodire tenus , & definitus creſcendi 
be modus, quem Apelles arte ſua incluſit. It re- 


ceiv'd at length its full and final Accom- 
Piichment; in the Pencil ” the Great Apelles, 


2s 


. 
* 


1 © (as Hiſtory tells us) i it was not in its higheſt 


ne Þ 

nge Aſcendent, both An r and ARIS r being 
ce. indulg'd in the Boſom of ſo great | 
Ten Fa Monarch and Mecenas, that 'T — | 


inf none after could be able to give i 
4 n Countenance, or nme, 


mee 
( 5 5 


bes 


eat . | 8 C HAT 
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ny ſeveral Excellencies and Maſteries in 
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CHAP. VI 


Of the higheſt Degrees of Perfecton thai ; Al 
the AR Tof PAINTING attaineif 


20 in the Days of Apelles, and ſom} not 


others, who were Contemporaries with one 


him. 1 

| | Lit 

1 was 
E may preſume now we are got; 

"OY "11 . 9 ſelf 

to the Top of the Hill, if we can 4 

give Credit to Pliny, who, ſpeał-· ,._ 


Fr ing of the Growth and Perfection 
oi this AR r, referring particularly to Apel: of; 


les, tells us, as a Preleminary to this Account in 
of him, that he ſurpaſs'd all that ever went 5 
before, or came after him, Et nemepeſiesÞ ,, 


inventus ect qui artem ultra provixerit. He was 
porn in 112 Olympiad after the building of 
Rome 420 Years, and 324 before Chriſt. 
Strabo ſays in Epheſus, and from thence came 
into Syconia, and there put himſelf a Pup!! 
ro Pamphilus. 2 q 

AN p now upon a Review hack of fo ma 


this A k T, as are above-recited, one would 
imagine 
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imagine there were no Place left for higher 
Attainments, and Apelles himſelf was ſo 
ingenuous to own ſo great a Proficiency 
therein, as might ſeem to add Confirmation, 
Z while in the Diſpoſition, or Ordinance, he 
- modeſtly yielded to Amphion ; in the Mea- 
- ſures, or Proportions, he ſubſcribed to 
. Aſchepiodorus; and of Protogenes was wont to 


ſay, in all Points he was equal to him, if 


not above him; but after all, there was yet 
one Thing wanting in them all, which was 
iyſtar omnium, or, however, the Beauty and 
Life of all, which he only aſcribed, and 
was proud in being the ſole Maſter of him- 
ſelf, vi. his Venus by the Greeks, named 
FxXAPIS a certain peculiar Grace, ſome- 
times called the Air of the Picture, reſulting 
from a due Obſervation and Concurrence 


| of all the eſſential Points and Rules requiſite | 


in a compleat Picture, accompany'd with 
an unconſtrained and unaffected Facilit 
and Freedom of the Pencil, which together 
produced ſuch a raviſhing, a pleaſant Har- 
| mony, that made their Works ſeem to be 
performed by ſome divine and unſpeakable 
| Way of ART; and which (as Fr. Junius 
expreſſeth it) is not a Perfection of A Rr, 
| proceeding meerly from Ax T, but rather 
à perfection proceeding from a conſummate 
LE ART, | 
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HEN c E it was that Apelles admiring the 
wonderful Pains and Curioſity in each 
Point in a Picture of Protogenes's Painting, 

et took Occaſion from thence to repre- 

end him for it as a Fault quod ncſcivit wa- 
zum tollere de tabula, implying, that a heavy 
and painful Diligence and Affectation, are 
deſtructive of that Comelineſs, Beauty and 
admired Grace, which only a prompt and 
proſperous Facility proceeding from a 
found Judgment of A « T, can offord unto 
us. 

BETWEEN theſe two great ARTISTS 
there happened a famous and celebrated 
Contention, occaſioned by the Fame of Pro- 
zegenes's Works, whom Apelles had then 
never ſeen ; nor any of his Paintings, and 
therefore from an Emulation being excited 


to the further Knowledge and Acquaint- 


ance of ſo worthy a Competiter, took 
chipping for Rhodes, where coming to his 
Shop, found only an old Woman at Home, 
who told him Protogenes was gone into the 
City, and withal defired to know his Name, 


that ſhe might acquaint her Maſter who had 


asked for him ; upon that , Apelles, ſeeing a 
large Table in the Shop, took a Pencil in 
his Hand and drew in a Colour a curious 


fine and a ſmall Line quite through it, ſay- 


ing to the Woman, tell thy Maſter that he 
who drew this Line enquired for him, and 


{0 


FE ty 
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ſo went his Way. Protogenes ſoon after re- 
turning Home, and the old Woman gi- 
ving him account what had paſſed, he no 
ſooner took notice of the Curioſity of the 

Hand, but preſently gueſſed who h ad been 
there; and ſaid Apelles is come to Town, 


forhe was confident it was impoſſible any, 
but he, could do the like; and upon that, 
took a Pencil, and, with a different Colour, 
drew within the ſame a Line ſmaller then 
the Former, bidding the Woman, if the 
| Perſon came again, to ask for him in his Ab- 
ſence, that ſhe ſhould ſhew him what he 
had done; and tell him, that there was 
the Man that he enquired after; it was not 
long before Apelles came to the Shop the 
| ſecond Time in ſearch of his Friend, where 
| abaſhed at firft to ſee himſelf thus out-done 
and overcome, took again the Pencil, and 
with another diſtinct Colour, drew a third 
Line within the ſecond, ſo exquiſitely fine 
and curious, ullum relinquens ſubtilitati lecum, 
| which when Protogenes faw, he copfeſſed he 
had met with his Match and Maſter both; 
and therefore impatient to ſee the Man, 
ran to the Haven to find him out and give 
him a Welcome ſuitable to his Merit: 
This Peice was mutually agreed between 
them to be left thus naked for a Wonder to 
| Poſterity, omnium ſed artificam previpuo mira- 
| culo, it was afterward - tranilated to Rome, 


3 and 


ings, or Deſigns, with the Coal, or Pen, 


Maſters of his Time, which he had ſeen of 
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and preſerved in Cæſar's Palace within the 7 
Palatine-Hill, *till it periſhed together with a. 


the Houſe by Fire. ” wh 


Wx have been more particular in the th: 
Relation of this famous Piece, becauſe a Þ Ni 
. large Diſpute hangs upon it; Þ 
P N. * and the late Commentator up- Se 
3 on our Author, Ludov. Demon» ¶ the 


tioſßus, ſeems very much offended at the ow 


generally received Acceptation of the Story us 
of this noble Contention ; and would not Co 
by any Means admit that this Tryal of Skill Þ fer 
was about the Subtilty of Lines; for, as he die 
ſays, with a good Share of Truth in the! Li: 
main, in a coloured Pitture, or Painting, the 


there is ſo little Uſe of Lines, that the very tur 


Appearance of any is juſtly reproveable ; Sp. 
for the Extremities ſhould be loſt and con- ¶ thi 
founded in the Shadows, and ought to go ryi 
off without any Thing of the leaſt Stiffneſs, Þ it 

or Sharpneſs of a Line. Ph 


NE1iTHER will he admit it in Draws 


for that in thoſe the true ART Is r never 
regarded ſo much the Fineneſs, or Courle- 
neſs of his Touches; but only how and 
where they ſerved beſt to expreſs the pro- 
per Shadowing and Raiſing of his Draught 
according to the Life; and brings in for 
Inſtance many Drawings of the celebrated 


Micl ' 
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Aich. Angelo Bonoroti, Raphael de Urbin, 
* Salviati, Polydore, and the Great Titian's, 
* where his Obſervation does not take Notice 
that any have in the leaſt affected the 
Nicety of curious Lines, 
Ap therefore this Opinion, in his 
| Sence, being juſtly enough exploded for 
| theſe Reaſons, in the Explanation of his 
own Notion, which he labours to convince 
us in the Truth of, he diſtinguiſhes all the 
Colours in a Picture in reference to the dif- 
ferent Modification of the Light upon Ba- 
dies, into three Sorts, or rather Degrees, 
. Licht, Splendor and Shadow; in the Light 
N the Colour is Deluted, in the Shadow Sa- 
turated, and in the Splendor only the 
| Species 'of the Colour is truly diſcern'd ;, 
this Splendor he calls alſo the Tone, cars 
ry ing ſo near an Analogy with the Sence of 
it in Muſick, where it comprehends the 
Phthonge, the Intervals, the Place of the 
| Voice, and the Tenor; all which he ap- 
| plies to the Meaning of this Splendor, or 
* Tone in Painting: To theſe three foregoing 
| Degrees of Colour, he adds a fourth Thing 
incident, calld the Harmoge, which is the 
Commixture, or the curious and inſenſible 
Tranſition of the three Degrees of Colours; 
and this, in the Opinion of our Author, is 
the interpretation of the famous Conteſt 
about the Sciſſure and Interſection of = 
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of which, when Apelles had given a Specimen, 
and Protogenes had ſeem it, Artem agnovit 
ſed negligentiam Artificis notavit, and there. 
fore took another Pencil, and what was 
left ſomewhat too hard and unpleafant in 
the Union of the Colours, he corrected and 
made more tender, till Apelles again return- ſe 
ing by the Interpoſition of another Colour, 1 1 

gave it ſucha Finiſhing, as left no Place for 

any further Attempt. : 
Tuls ſeeming ſtrain'd Opinion, Claudin Bei 
Sal matius controverts again, and endeavours Gre 
to reſtore to the literal Sence and Signifi- ¶ fro: 
cation of the Words of the Relation, telling Þ ing 
us what Pliny affirm'd he had out of the a p: 
Greek and Latin Commentaries, and out of unf 
ſuch Authors as not only writ of PAN HN, repe 
but were (ſome of them) excellent Painters IM poſſe 
themſelves, as Ape!les, Melanthius and Pro. and 
togenes relates to the Story, who writ two afte 
Books of the ART of PainrTiNG, and me 
of Pigules, with many others who could mit 
not be preſumed to give any occaſion of ver 
Miſtake to Pliny; and further, he would in t 
eſtabliſh and ſet up the Agreeabler eſs and tis 
Congruity of the Uſe of Lines in the beſt ver 
of Paintings, from that ſort of Picture pe- I Fol 
culiarly call'd Linearis Pictura; which not con 
only expreſs'd the Profiles and Cireumſcrip- Lin 
tions of the Figure, but their Practice was ing 
alſo, intus lineas ſpargere, from the Phra- ion 

| ſings i 
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| ſings and conſtant Uſe of ſeveral Terms of 
Ar; for what elſe can be employ'd by Li- 
| reamenta, the Lineaments of a Face, or 
Figure, by Apelles's Nulla dies ſine linea, 
! which became Proverbia), and as the Poet 
| varies it, 


Nulla dies abeat quin linea ducta ſuperſit. 2 
| 1 or. 


Beſides this, the Phraſe Toguns AAA the 
| Greeks apply to Painters, and yegger , 
from whence yeauwd, properly ſignify- 
ing to Paint, yeapads Painters, and yeaups 
| a painted Work; and of Apelles, Venus left 
| unfiniſh'd at his Death, Quintilian ſays, Non 
repertum ſcilicet qui — — ab Apelle lineas 
| poſer abſolvere ; with ſome other Arguments 
and Concluſions drawn from them. But, 
after all, we have Salmatiuss Acknowledg- 
ment, he was no Painter himſelf, and ſo 
might be unjuſtly too ſevere upon his Ad- 
verſary, while he was ſo little acquainted 
in the Nature of the Subject himſelf; and 
tis not altogether clear, that all theſe ſe- 
| veral Phraſings do ſo much deſtroy the 
Foundation of his Theſis, as they are re- 
| concilable and agreeable to it. For the 
p- Lineans Pictura was in the Infancy of Paints 
as ing, or rather but a Rudiment, or Introduct- 
a- ion to it; by which it ſtept up to a more 
£5 i mature 
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mature Attainment, and ſo no inforcing 
Argument could be drawn from thence : 
And as to thoſe Phraſes which he would 
Have countenance the Neceſlity and Excel- 
lency of Lines in Painting, it might be only 
the Poverty of the Language, that for want 
of more apt Words, was forc'd to make 
uſe of 1mproper, or however, Terms not 
ſo full and comprehenſive as ſometimes the 
genuin Sence and Nature of the Subject led 
to; and ſo conſequently neither ought, or 
could always be underſtood in a litteral Ac- 
ceptation ; and which Advantage our Au- 
thor has here taken hold on in his Explica- 
tion of the Riddle and Diſpute about Lines, 
Thus having taken notice of this {mart En- 
gagement, with ſome few Remarks on et- 


ther Side of the way, being a Stranger to- 


both, ſhall leave the Controverſy fairly to 
be fought out and determin'd by better 
Judgments, and return to our proper Place 
again, | 
Talis Interview of theſe two great As- 
TisTs ſucceeded with ſo much Satisfaction, 
as begot a real and laſting Friendſhip be- 
tween them ; a Temper too much wanting, 
and to be withed in the Ax TIS TS of this 
our Age; who out of Self- conceit, Jealouly, 
and a falſe Emulation, by Endeavours of 
Detraction, vainly ſeek to build a Repu- 
tation upon the Ruin of one another : Here 
| | Apelles 
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| Apelles finding and owning a real Deſert 
and Merit in Protogenes, far above the Eſti- 
mation he had obtain'd among the Rhodians, 
or Value they had ſet upon his Works, he 
bought all the Pieces he had by him finiſh'd 
gat that time at a very conſiderable Rate, 
and gave him Fifty Talents for them, which 
| when the Rhodians underſtood, 
| gining Apelles bought them with deſign to 
| ſell again for his own (by this Gloſs and 
| Verniſh of Reputation) they were turn'd to 
Admire, and to have his Perſon and Paint- 
| ings in high Eſteem and Veneration. 


and 1mas» 


THavus as Apelles would ſet a juſt Value 


on other Mens Works, ſo he was not for- 
| ward to over-value his own, and was fo far 
| removed from any Conceit of himſelf, and 
Jof that gentile and facetious Humour, that 

| he would take well any Man's juſt Correct- 
ion of his Works; upon which depends that 
common Story of the Shoemaker, who, ta- 
king notice of a Picture Apelles had expoſed 
to View, found fault with the Shoe, which 
| Apelles owning, corretted, and ſet out the 
next Day; when the Shoemaker came a- 
gain, and proud that his Admonition had 
taken Place, took upon him to quarrel with 
| ſomething about the Legs, at which A- 
| p:lles, ſomewhat concern'd, ſtepping from 
| behind the Table, bids him meddle no fur- 
| ther than with Shoes; which afterward 


came 


| 
| 
| 
j 
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came into a Proverb, Ne ſutar ultra crepi. 
dam. 

MAN other diverting Stories, and ad. 
mirable Paintings of this Ax risr, Pliny gives 
us a copious Account of, of which, to male 

a full Rehearſal, muſt be tedious to the 
Reader, therefore we ſhall only ſelect out 
ſome choice Inſtances, and give a brief 

Account ſomewhere, and ſhew how deat 

this admirable Painter was to the Great 

Alexander, and what a generous Reſpet 

and Complaiſance he vouchſafed towards 

him and his AR T; as not to mention the 

frequent Viſits he made to his Shop, and 
familiar Intercourſe held between them ; 
for it ſeems his Converſation was as charm- 
ing as his Works, particularly when he re- 
ceiv?d his Commands to paint the Picture of 
the Royal Concubine Campaſpe all naked, 
who was not only Choice and Singular a- 
bove the reſt in the King's Affections, but 
an admirable Beauty alſo. Here he was pre- 
ſently ſo captivated, that the unuſal mana- 
gement of the Pencil, and ſome other filent 
Methods and Circumſtances, ſoon ſpake 
that which his Tongue durſt not preſume 
to offer ; whereupon Alexander perceiving 
the bent of his Inclinations, immediately 
gave and ſurrendered her up wholly and 
frankly to him, thereby gaining a greater 
Conqueſt than that of the World; and tho 
Ceſar 
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Ceſar would not endure an Equal, nor 


| Pompey a Superior; this Conqueror could 
not only ſuffer a Rival in the beſt of his 
Affections, but ſurrender and lay them at a 
| Painter's Feet: From this Lady, 'tis pre- 
ſumꝰd by ſome, he painted his Venus, Emer- 
| gins Emari, known by the Name of Anadya- 
mene, a moſt admirable Painting, 
| wards convey'd to Rome, and dedicated b 

| Auguſtus in the Temple of Julius Ceſar his 
| Father, enrich'd with an Epigram of Greek 
| Verſes, and ſtands celebrated with this 
| Diſtick of Ovid, 


after= 


Si venerem Cots nunquam pinxiſſet Apelles, 
Merca ſub æquoriis illa lateret aquis. 


S o many Portraitures of King Alexander, 


| he drew, that our Author thinks 1t endleſs 
| to recount 5 whereof one was holding a 
| Thunderbolt and Light'ning in his Hand, 
| ſo wonderfully expreſs'd, that both ſeem'd 
| to ſtand out from the very Table; and of 
which Painting himſelf was wont to ſay, 
| there were two Alexanders, one invincible 
by Philip, who was dairar@, 
the other painted by Apelles, | 
which was euifwyrC@:, inimitable; Twenty 
Talents of Gold was his Reward for his 


A"'v5unT&. 


ſingle Picture, which ſoon after was tranſ- 


ated to Epheſus, to adorn the Temple of Diana. 
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T w o other Counterfeits of Alexander 
he drew, the one repreſenting a Warrior, 
and the other a Conqueror, wherein the 
King appeared mounted on a triumphant 


Chariot, with a poor Captive lying Mena- 


cled before him at his Feet. Theſe two 
Tables the Emperour Auguſtus dedicated 
and ſet up in the moſt conſpicuous Place 
in his Forum, *till Claudius Ceſar thinking 


it more for the Honour of Auguſtus to have 


had his own there, without any regard to 
the ſacred Painting, eraſed the two Faces 
of Alexander, and put in that of his Prede- 
ceſſor in his Stead. . 
IHE E was yet another of his con- 
ducbed by the ſame Hand, which Alexander 


could not be prevailed withal to think it fo 


nearly reſembled him as the reſt ; till being 
ex pos'd. to the View at a Window, Bucephu- 


Is was brought forth, who, upon Approach, 


at the firſt Sight thereof (according as he 
was practiſed when his great Maſter mount-« 
ed his Back) fell down upon his Knees, 
demonſtrating thereby (to the Surprize of 
the Spectators, and re-eſtabliſhment of a 
higher Reputation to the ARTIST) that 
ir was not only a true Antitype and Copy 


Pg 


of the Likeneſs, but of the Life alſo. 


Teo range with this, we have a like 
| Inſtance, wherein he was vindicated by the 
pure ard unbyaſſed Inſtindt of rational 


Creatures, 
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Creatures, to whom he appealed froin the 


Sentence of ſome corrupted Judges and 


| Umpires, in a Tryal of Skill between him 
and ſome bold Oppoſers, who had challenged 


him in the Painting of an Horſe, where the 


pictures one by one being produced before 


living Creatures of the ſame Species, they 


| ſtood unconcerned "till Apeltes brought forth 


his Horſe, which Valer. Max. rather ſup- 
poies was a Mare; at the Sight whereof, 
there was ſuch a general Neighing and 


| Rejoycing, as if they had met with one of 
their own Species and Society ; and which 


gave a ſufficient Confutation aud Vindica- 
tion of the great Excellency of our AK r „ 


| againſt all his daring Antagoniſts, 


Ax b thus, as it appears, he painted 


thoſe Things which others could not attain 
to. So Pliny tells us he ſeemed to paint 


thoſe Things which could not be painted, 


Cracks of Thunder, Flaſhes of Fire and 


Light'ning, Thunderbolts and the like; 
all which ſort of Pictures went under Names 
almoſt as hard to ſpeak as they were to 

paint, Brontes, Aſtrape, Ceraunnobolos, 
Ir is reported of him by Appion the. 
Grammarian, quoted by Pliny, that he had 
that admirable Faculty and Dexterity in 
drawing Pictures ſo lively, and near reſemb- 
ling the Perſons they were deſign'd for, that 
10 Manner of Difference, or Deviation W 
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be remark'd; and that a certain Phiſiog- 
mener, upon a nice Obſervation thereof, 
was able to give as direct and poſitive a 
Judgment, could as eaſily from thence de- 
cypher the Nature and Inclinations of the 
Perſons, and foretel all future Events and 
Paſſages, as well as from the Original itſelf; 
but not to comment here, however, this is 
certain in Painting by the Life, he had 
that univerſal Vogue and Pre-eminerce, 
above any in his Time, as made Alexander 
the Great to avoid the promiſcous Defile- 
ments of unskilful Hands, and to deliver the 
true [mage of his Royal Perſon ſafe to 
Poſterity, ſolemly ordain'd that none ſhould 
pre ſume to carve his Effieges, ſave Pyrgo- 
tiles, to caſt it but Lyſippus, not any to paint 
his Picture but the Great Apelles alone. 
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| Eaiflo vetuit ne quis ſe præter Apellem 
Pingeret, aut alias Lyſippo duceret ara, 
Fortis Ale xandri vultum Simulantia. 
Hor. E piſt. /ib. 2. ch. i. 


ANOTHER Excellency and Knack of 
Ingenuity he was Maſter of, in an Artificial 
Concealment of the Defetts and Blemiſhes 
of Nature, rendering them not ſo conſpi- 
cuous and apparent as they really were, 


and varniſhing thoſe Graces and little Beau- 
ties 
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ties he found, making them ſtill ſhow to 2 
better Advantage, and not much unlike the 
gentile Artizans of this our Age; without 
doubt, he was a little practiſed in the Ax rs 
of a Court Flattery, that conducted his Pencil 
with ſuch an agreeable Air, and kind Infi- 
nuation, as more commended his Art and 
Ingenuity, then deftroy'd and took off any 


Thing from the Likeneſs, or Reſemblance, 


of the Counterfeit : Relating to this is the 
Portrait he drew of King Artiochus, who 
had ſuffered the Loſs of an Eye, and was 
ſomewhat blemiſh'd on that fide of his 
Face, he deviſed to draw him upon the 
Profile, and that Part of his Face turned 
away from the Sight, that thereby what 
was wanting in the Picture might be im- 


puted rather to the Painter, then to the 


Perſon whom he there repreſented. 


HO w EVER gracious this our Painter 
(as above related) was wich Acmander and 


his Followers, it ſeems he couſd never p- 
chaſe any Favour of Prince Ptolomy, after- 


wards King of Egypt, and upon whoſe Corft, 


during his Reign there, Aßelles unfortuna- 
tely being forc'd by Storm at Sea, landed 
at Alexand:ia, where ſome of the Brethron 
of the Pencil imagining his Deſign to ſettle 
there, ard ſo become an Eclips to their 
Credit, contrived wich one of the R ng's 
Servants, to give him a kind livitation g 
„ the 
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the Court from the King's eſpecial Com- 


mand, whether (ready to embrace ſo happy 
an Opportunity of Reconciliation) he im- 


mediately reſorted; but, contrary to his 


Expectation, inſtead of a gracious Smile, 
he found a ſevere Countenance in the King, 
with a ſharp-Check for daring to approach 
his Preſence, demanding who had ſent for 
him; whereat Apolles, not a little aftoniſh- 
ed, wholly ignorant of the Perſon's Name, 
and not finding him out among any there 
preſent, thus put to his Shifts, catch'd up 


a Cole and began to delineate his Picture 
upon the Wall, whereat the King immedi- 


Jeely took Knowledge of the Perſon, and 
y this alone Apelles obtain'd his Acquit- 
ance from the Anger of the King, and the 

Malice of his envious Competitors. 
B=rokesvweleavethiseminent Maſter, 
we cannot but take notice what Pliny in two 
ſeveral Places, has, with pretty poſitive 
Aſſurance aſſerted, that in all the ſtupen- 
dious Paintings of this ARTIST above- 
cited, he made uſe of but four Colours 
only, which were, White, Yellow, Red 
and Black; his White Tripoli of Melos; for 
Yellows, Okre of. Athens; tor Reds, red Ozre 
and Synopye of Pentos, and for Black, ordinary 
Fitrial, or Shoemakers Black. Ard here 
we might enter into a large Field of Dil- 
eourſe avout the various Complettions, Na- 
tures 
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tures and Diſtinctions of Colours, but ſhall 
rather leave that to a more proper Place 
hereafter, and only make ſome ſhort Remarks 
upon this Aſſertion of our Author, which, to 
the Reaſon of any Man, conſidering how 
irreconcilable 1t ſeems to declare it ſelf to 


| all thoſe wonderful and extraordinary Ef- 


fects produced thereby, it muſt appear no 


Jeſs then a ctear and manifeſt Contradiction 


in itſelf ; or more modeſtly, ſome miſled, or 
traditionary Miſtake in our Author; for in 
another Place himſelf tells us (beſides the 
other Black above-mention'd) Apelles was 
the firſt that invented to make Black of 
Ivory, or the Tooth of an Elephant burnt, 
which was calPd Elephantinum, and gives us 
the Particulars of ſeveral other Colours, 
both Natural and Artificial, found out and 
uſed 2mong the Greeks, which we are neceſ- 
farily led to affirm, muſt be in thoſe Periods, 
when the AR T was in her higheſt Perfect- 


ion, and that (with an unanimous Voice 


and Conſent acknowledged) was, 1 may 
ſay, not only in the Time, but in the 
Pencil of this our Great elles. And] it is 
obvious to any, that have any competent 
Talent in Painting, how impoſſible it muſt 
needs be, ſuch rare and extraordinary Paint- 


ings as ſeems to emulate ard challenge Na- 


ture herſelf in all her Juxuriait Variety of 
Com poſures and Colour, mould ever be ex- 
« prels d 
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preſs'd; or accompliſt'd by the flender Af. 
ſiſtance, only of thoſe four Species of Co- 
lours ; and unleſs they were as comprehen. 
five as the four Elements, out of which 
they tell us all Things do emerge; ſuch is 
the Variety of Nature and Luxuriancy in 
the almoſt infinitely various Beauties that 
affect, and are the Object of our Sight, 
without a better Furniture; ſuch Perfett- 


ions was utterly unattainable ; and altho' 


we ſhould allow the largeſt Extent and La- 
titude , taking them for four Generals, 
comprehending all that are Neighbouring 
to, or may be by any Participation, or 
Compoſition produceÞof them; yet it will 


come ſhort of giving a full Anſwer to the 


Objection; for, without Blew, the derivative 
Colours cannot be made up to furniſh and 
compleat our Painters Palate ; and without 
this, how can 1t be imagin'd he was able to 
approack the Beauty of the Heavens in the 
glorious Repreſentation of the Sky ? How 
could he ever expett to parallel the varie- 
gated and unparallel'd Complections of the 
glorious Gayeties of the Gardens? In Ab- 
ſence of this, the Fields and ſprightiy 
Plants muſt looſe their Verdure, and ap- 
pear only in their Autumnal Dreſs; and 


his Venus herſelf muſt fall ſhort of what 


the was, for wart of a Tendernefs to ex- 
preſs the Delicacy of her azured Veins. 
+ | BESIDES 
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BESILID Es all this, our Author in ano- 
ther Place affirms, ſuch was the Beauty 
and Brightneſs of his Colours, that leaſt 
the Luſtre ſhould too much dazzle and of- 
fend the Sight, he had one peculiar and 
extraordinary Invention of a curious (and 
our Author would have it a black) Varniſh, 
ſo finely tempered and driven over the 
whole Work, that it not only took off that 


Inconvenience, but ſecured and guarded it 


from the Injury ef Wet and Dirt, or any 
Filthineſs whatſoever. 

Bur we ſhall conclude all that was fur- 
ther remarkable in this our PAINT ER, 
with that laſt Table of his left unfiniſhed, 
another Venus Anadiamene, intended for the 
Inhabitants of the Iſland of Coſor Lango, in 
which he deſigned to exceed his former, 
and to give the higheſt Proof and Effort of 
his Skill and Art, that, perhaps, ever the 
World had ſeen, but he was unhappily pre- 
vented by an untimely Death, which ſeem- 
ed to envy ſuch Perfection; and none after 
were ever found that durſt attempt, or 
undertake the Finiſhing of it, which turned 
to the Glory of the Workman, and great- 
er Veneration of the Work. Add to this 
what is obſervable, and that our ARTIST 
had in common with all excellent Artificers, 
whoſe Pictures, thus left Imperfect, have 


always been held in a more ſacred and 


higher 
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higher Eſtimation than any that had re. 


ceived a compleater Finiſhing : As to In- 
ſtance Ariſtides his Iris, Nychomachus his 


yndarides, Tycomachus his Aledea; all which 


Relits of Painting carrying along with 
them that monumental Character in the 
remaining naked Lineamets, whereof be. 
ing plainly legible, not only the Beauty 
and Force of an undiſguiſed Deſign, but 
the very Thoughts and Intentions of the 
departed ARKTIS r, we are naturally in- 
clin'd, in the Sence of ſo unhappy a Pre- 
vention, to ſuch a Tenderneſs and ſoft 
Regard that ſtill commends the Work the 


more, and are thereby extreamly con- 


ſtrained to love and admire both ic and 
the Hand that periſhed under it. 9 
_ Sowmsx of the moſt eminent Contempo- 
raries with Apelles, were the fore-ment1oned 
Protogenes, Aſclepictorus, Nichomachus and 
Ariſtides, the famed Theban, who had an 
Excellency in exprefling the. Paſſions and 
Affections of the Mind, and the very Con- 
ceptions and Perturbations of the Soul; and 
of which we have a fingular Inſtance in 
that Table of his, reptefenting the Con- 
queſt of a Town by Force, wherein was 
introduced the Portrait of an Infant, by 
many Windings, endeavouring to recover 
the Breaſt of its indulgent Mother, juſt 
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part of the Body wherein the Conjundti- 
on of a dying Paſſion, and living Affecti- 
on, were both eminently apparent toge- 
ther, with a ſtrange Reluctancy and Con- 
cernment ; fearing, when ſhe was Dead, 
through a miſtaken Nouriſhment, her Babe 
hould ſuffer any Injury, or deſtroy itſelf 
by ſucking of her Blood: This Table was 
dear to Alexander the Great, tranilated from 
Thebes, and carried along with him to adorn 
his native City Pella, 

Tun ſame Ariſtides painted the Coun- 
terfeit of a Battle between the Greeks and 
Perfians 5, in which Table he brought in no 
les than a Hundred Figures; for every 


| one of which, he was to have by Agreement, 


of Mnaſon, the Tyrant, Ten Minas ; he por- 
traied the Running of Races ip Chariots, 
with Four Wheels, ſo lively, that a Man 
rould think he ſaw and could diſcover them 
turning about. And as to his Piece of his 
humble Supplicant, he painted him ſo na- 
turally, making his Petit? on, and per ſuing 
it ſo earneſtly, that he ſeem'd to cry with 
an audable Voice from the Picture: Theſe 
vere ſome of his admird Works, which 
vere in ſuch high Eſteem, that King At- 
tus gave a Hundred Talents for one Piece, 
and Six Thouſand Seſtercies for another. 
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\NICHOMACHUS was Son and 
Apprentice to Ari ſtodemus, whoſe moſt con. 
ſiderable Works were his Pluto's raviſhing 
of Proſerpine, preſerv'd in the Chapel of 
Minerva, in the Capitol; together with his 
Portrait of Victory, conducting à Trium- 
phant Chariot into the Heavens: His 4. 


| polls and Diana; his Ulyſſes, and the mon. 


ſt'rous Mermaid Scha, conſecrated in the 
Temple of Peace; his Excellency lay in a 
ſtrange prompt Readineſs of Invention, and 
in a wonderful dexterous Swiftneſs and Ce- 
lerity of Pencil, beyond all others in work- 


ing and finiſhing of his Peices. 


ASCLEPIODORVUS ſtands cele- 
brated before in the judgment, and by 
Conceſſion of Apelles himſelf for his ſingular 
Skill in obſerving the Symetry and juſt Pro- 
portions ; he painted for Maſon, King of 
Elatean, the Twelve principal Gods, and 
receiv'd for every one of them Three 
Hundred Pounds of Silver. 

PROTOGENES was a Man that a 
long time lay under the common Fate of 


many excellent Artizans ; the hard Cir- 


cumſtances of a poor and neceſſitons Con- 
dition; of which alſo another inci— 
dent Occaſion is aſcribed, his exceeding 


ſtudious, intentive and endleſs Curioſity in 


his Works ; for which Thing only (as above 
recited) he ſtands mark'd with a gentle 
| Re proof 


85 
Reproof by Apelles. Little Encouragement, 
a long Time, it ſeems he met with, which 
forced him to the meaner Compliances of 
painting Ships and Gallies, which they 
partly colleèt from this following Inſtance, 
when he was afterward thought worthy to 
appear, and to be employed in painting the 
Portico leading to the Temple of Minerva, 
in the moſt conſpicuous Place of the City; 
where in the Story of the famous Paralus 
and Hemionis he performed to Admiration, 
yet he diſdained not to remind them of his 
former Practice and the ſmall Beginnings 
of his AR r, exemplifying it by ſome 
Parerga's of little Gallies and long Barks 
in the ſeveral Borders and Freezes of the 
Structure, which alſo ſerved as a Foil to 
ſet off and commend the Excellency of his 
preſent Attainment and Performances. 
Bur among all his Works the moſt fam- 
ed Table that ever he painted 
was his Falyſus, which ſo much 
ſurprized Apelles, that he 
confeſſed it to be the fineſt in 
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Son of Cerca- 
pus, a famous 
unter, who 


; built a City 


the World, ſince dedicated in in the raps 
. . O 9a 
Peace; upon which Lis pis Name. 


Thoughts and Endeavours 
were fo ſtrongly intent, that 
(as *tis reported) to avoid the Temptation 
of too liberal Repaſt of Wines and choicer 

1 ä Delicacies 


Strabo lib. 14. 
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Delicacies that were apt any Ways to cloud, 
or dull the Spirit of his Fancy; he confined 
himſelf all the while to the ſevere Diet of 
ſteeped Lupines only, which contented him 
for Meat and Drink both ; and to the End 


that after and long diſtant Ages. might 


ſee and admire his Works when others of 
that Nature were become ruinous and pe- 
riſhed, leaving nothing but a Tranſcript of 
Tradition to commend them to Poſterity, 
he had that peculiar Invention to add a 
Term of no leſs then four Lives to all his 
Paintings; for to prevent the Envy of inju— 
rious and deſtructive Time, Pliny tells us, he 
charged particularly this Picture with four 
Grounds of Colours, ſo artificially couched 
one under another, that when one was de- 
cayed a ſecond ſhould ſucceed, and ſo on 
*till the Laſt, and every one emerge as fair 
and beautiful as the firſt: Beſides all this., 
yet another accidental Excellency there 
was in this Piece in the Portraiture of a 
Dog, where it ſeems both wonderful Art 
and Fortune met together; for when he had 
finiſhed the whole Proportion with great 
Diligence and extreamly to his own Satiſ- 


faction, he was as much troubled and difſa- 


tisfied about a much leſs meterial Circum- 
Ntance of PAINTING the Froth at his 
Mouth, altering, amending, adding, ta- 
King away, and often wiping out all, and 


yet 
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yet with no Hopes of any better Succeſs, 
till weary at length, in an extream Anger 
and Diſpair, flinging the Spunge, charged 
with the Colours he had wiped off, at the 
unhapy Place that had given him all this 


Trouble, to a Miracle it ſeems aroſe ſuch an 


unexpected Product, ſuch an unlooked for 
happy fortuitous Succeſs, that left ſonatural 
a Finiſhing of the Froth as was beyond 
what all his labouring and diligent Intention 
could ever attain unto. And after this Exam- 
ple, they tell us Nealce, a Painter, proved 
the Experiment, with the like Succeſs, in 
expreſſing the Froth and Foam from the 


Mouth of a Horſe. 


T 11s Table of Falyſus and his Dog 
flood a Ranſom and a Security for the 


whole City of Rhodes, when King Demetri- 


us had a fair Opportunity of ſtorming, and 
deſtroying it by Sword and Fire; yet he re- 
fuſed to embrace it, and could not ſuffer the 
leaſt Hoſtility, or any Ravage to be com- 
mitted, leaſt that adored Miſtreſs of his 


Affections ſhould ſuffer any Diſhonour, or 


periſh in the promiſcuous Confuſion of the 
common Calamity. 


DuR1iNG all the ftridt Siege of this 
Place, Protogenes (as an Archimedes, on the 
like.Occaſion, buſying himſelf in his mathe. 
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matical Schemes in the Sand) was ſo little 
concerned, that in a ſmall retiring Place, 
without the Walls of the City, incircled 
within the Camp of the Enemy, maugre 
all the Noiſe of Armies, Drums and Trum- 
pets, was as ſtudious and cloſe at his Buſi- 
neſs as under the ſereneſt Calm of a ſecure 
Peace ; which the King wondering at when 
he underſtood, ſent for him, demanding 
how he could have that Confidence in the 
Midſt of ſuch apparent Hazard. Readily 
anſwered, that he knew Demetrius's Deſign 
was only againſt the Xhodians, and had no 
Quarrel (he was ſure) to good Arts and Sci- 
ences ! And the Subject he was Won, and, 
employed in, during this Conjuntture, 
ſeemed to make good his Aſſurance in this 
Aſſertion to the King; while in ſtead of 
fome difſaſtrous and melancholy Compo- 
ſure, as we might reaſonably Conjecture, 
it was a Deſign of a much contrary Nature, 
a ſporting Satyr playing and diverting him- 
ſelf upon a Pair of Bag-Pipes ; this Piece 
he him ſelf entitled and gave the Name - 
%. one relaxing, or repoſing himſelf 
from any Labour, or ſtudious Concern- 
ment. 


ExXTREAMLY pleaſed it ſeems the 
King was with the Deverſion and Enjoy- 
ment of this our Painter, often frequenting 

and 
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and viſiting him at his Cell, hoping a ſhort 


Time would make him Maſter of tl.e Place 
and give him the Ei:joyment and Poſſeſſion 
of his ſo ſacred and defired Works within 
the Confinement of the Walls, which he 
thought of Value and equal Purchace, with 
all his Toyls of War, and ſuperior to all 
his other Enjoyments in Peace at Home. 


Somsr few of his Works more ſtand 
recorded by Pliny, and indeed it feems he 


was no extempore Painter, but whatever g ub- 


ject he was engaged upon, it was with a 
previous Study and Caution undertaken, 
and with exact Diligence and Labour, and 
a ſtrict Examination gone through and fin ſh- 
ed; ſuch were his Tlepomenus, King Anti go- 
nus, Alexander the Great, and the £30d Pan, 
and Phæſtion the Mother of Ariſtotle the fa- 
med Philoſopher ; but this Chapter has 
been already too prolix, we ſhall therefore 
conclude with one remarkable Inſtance, 
which may ſerve for Matter of Conduct, 
if not of Reproach to this our Age, namely, 
that he had that ſtrange bent of Iuclination 
and Affection to the AR r, that nothing 
could give him any Satisfaction, but a Diſ- 


quiſicion and a Reſearch i, to the very Bou. 


els and Secrets of it, nor ary Thing put an 
End to his ſeverer Scrutiny that fell ſhort of 


an abſolute and conſummate Perfection; the 
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entire Attainment whereof he valued aboy 

the certain Oppotunity he had of obtaining 
a Maſs of Wealth and Riches, diſreguard- 
ing any Pyramid of Glory, or Immortality 
of a Name whoſe Superſtructure was en- 
deavoured upon any weaker Baſis, or 
Foundation. 


Se 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the State of theArT from the fore- 


going Periods, through the Declenſion of 


the Grzcian Empire, and its Tranſla- 
tion to the Romans; and finally, its 
Decadence among them. 


e H E Quarrels and Contentions of 
the Succeſſors of Alexander about 


narchy, more than probably had 
alſo an influence upon AR Ts, and ver 
much diſcompoſed the Tranquility of their 
Progreſs ; for we find after the old Stock 
was clean worn out, there ſprung up again 
but a ſlender Supply, both as tp the Num- 
ber, and to the Excellencies and Perfections 
of the A x r itſelf. 

To Range every Avtizan in his due 
Order of Time (they being ſo promiſcouſly 
handled by Authors) tis as little material as 
P. poſſible; however, we ſhall make ſome En- 

" I deavour, with as near a regard to that as 
may be, and take leave to begin- 
with Perſeus, the Diſciple of W . 

— - ; Apelles, 


— 


2 the Diviſion of the Grecian Mo- 
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3 An ESSAY 0n 
Apelles, à Perſon of an admirable Temper, 
and of very good Skill, and a fingular In- 
duſtry and Wat, an excellent Tract of the 
whole A r, which he dedicated to his 
Maſter , but in his Pradtice, it -ſeems, he 
came not only far ſhort of him, but was 
inferior to Zeuæis too. 

NkExr him we may bring 
in Nicophanes, whoſe Paintings 
had not only a good Grace, and a Polite 
Touch, but were alſo accompanied with 


Nicophanet. 


Force: He was a Man of a ready and lively | 


Air; he applied his Studies particularly to 
Antiquities, in ſearching out, and endea- 
vouriug to preſerve the Memory of any 
Thing that was Excellent in that Kind; 


and when he met with any old decay'd 


Paintings of the antient Maſters, he apply'd 
himſelf, either to the copy ing of them, or 
(with an Endeavour) to reſtore the Tables 


themſelves, in ſome meaſure, to their Ori- 


ginal Luſtre, and in all what was of his 
own Deſign and Invention ; his aim was to 
repreſent therein both a Loftineſs and a 
Gravety : In general, Pliny gives him this 
Character, that few were comparable to him 
in his Time. 

ATE ENION Of Marona, 
Diſciple of Glauci n, was a Man 
of very good Skill, and tho' his Way of 


Athenions. . 


Colouring ſeem d lome what dry, and not 
altogether 


Paint 
very 
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altogether ſo agreeable (he not affecting the 
Gaudery of Colours) yet his Works were 
je throughly Painted, and he maintain'd the 


full Vigour and Strength of his Lights and 
Shadows, which, with his unwearied En- 


b deavours, and Re- ſearch after every Thing 
that was Excellent and Worthy of his 
Knowledge in the AR r, render'd him 
equal in Eſteem with Pauſius and Nicias, and 

te had he not unhappily died in his Youth, in 

the Opinion they had of him, he had be- 


y Jome a moſt excellent and extraordinary 
Man. | 
CRECIDE $S was a good f 
painter, and render'd himſelf Ceed. 
„very Famous, but it was more to be aſ⸗ 
d {crib'd to the haughty Temerity of his 
4 Temper, and a raſh Attempt, then to the 
exquiſite Perfection of his Work; for being 


entertain'd by Queen Stratonice, Wife to 
& | Antiochus, but not with all the Teſtimony 
: © of that Eſteem which he thought his Merits 
o might challenge, he painted a Table where- 
in he expos'd that Princeſs in an unſeemly 
:: © *ofture and Application with a ſordid Fi- 
© fherman, with whom it was a Jealouſy ſhe 


was ſometimes too Converſant; and having 
publickly ſet it up in the Haven of Epheſus, 
took Sanctuary in a Veſſel ready to fail, 
„e and fo eſcaped, leaving that as the Mark 
of a Revenge for his conceiv'd 9 
uw 
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94 An ESS AY on 
But this had not that Effect upon the Queen 
as he expected, who utterly flighting the 


malicious Deſign of the Man (finding the 


Painting itſelf to be ſo well and curiouſly 
handled) rather choſe to let it there remain 
expos'd to the View of all Spectators, than 
to com mit to the Flames a Picture of that 
Elegancy and perfection. : 
PIRRICHU-S was one 
that buſied himſelf about little * 
Things, and all mean and inferior Subjects, 
as of Herbs, Flowers, Beaſts, Inſects, Tra- 
deſmens Shops, and other ſuch like, as 
have no Guſt of any noble Idea, for which 
he was Surnam'd Rhyparographus. * 
SERAPTIO N, on the other 
hand, was for Pictures of a Coloſ- | 
ſean Stature, ſuch as their Shops and Stall, 
were not big enough to contain; Is 
Excellencies were ſeen in Painting mighty 
Tents, Stages, Theaters and Pageants, but 
for a Face, or the Figure of a Man, or Wo- 
man, he durſt never attempt to make an 
Eſſay. On the other ſide Diony- , . 
ſius * good for nothing elſe, 9 


 Pirrichys, 


Serapion. 


and therefore was commonly call'd Anthre- 


prgraphus. 

CRESICOLUS was one , 
of the Diſciples of Apelles, be. © 
came famous for one Piece above all the 
reſt, wherein he had repreſented a wanton 
> - | Story 
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en I Story of Jupiter among the Goddeſſes in his 
he Night-Coif, groaning and crying out as a 
he Woman in Labour for their helping Hand, 
ly v 19 kindly aflifted in the Office of a Mid- 
zin Jvife, untill he was ſafely deliver?d of the 
an Cod Bacchus, Many other Painters there 
nat vas about theſe Times, of whom, beſides 
Icheir Names, we find no great matter of 

any peculiar Eminence aſcrib'd to them; of 
. ſeveral of which therefore (in favour of the 
te Keader, to avoid the Prolixity of a tedious, 
ra- Diſcourſe, and yet to pay ſome Tribute to 
as their Memory) we ſhal} take a tranſient 
ich View as we go along; as Callicles, 
who altogether practis'd in ſmall. 
Calaces in the ſame, and allo in Came. 
. larger Paintings of Perſpectives, 
Ik, Nipon the 9 of the Theaters, Cc. 
his M Antiphilus, Birth an Egyptian, „ 
1ty Net Chats Hand — Pieces - W 
but ef Work ſtand recorded; as that of King 
Jo- ¶ Alerander, and Philip his Father, with the 
an Coddeſs Minerva, Prince Bacchus, Hlip- 
N olitas, afrighted at a monſterous Bull let 
4. boſe upon him. His Gryllus, being a Fool, 
y- Yor Antick compleatly dreſt ; whence all 
ſuch Pictures fince of that Nature took 
their Name. Creſidemus was 
„taken notice of for that Piece ee. 
rhe of the Siege of Ochalia, wherein the City 
ton vas taken by Hercules, and put to the Sword, 
and 


Calliclas. 
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Oriftolaus. and Flame. Oriftolaus was the 
Son of Pauſias, and derſery'd a 
Mechepha- Name among the beſt of the 
„ antient Painters. Mechophanes 
too was the Diſciple of Pauſias, and com. 
mended for a very good and curious Work. 
man, and only ſtands reproved for uſing too 
much of one particular Colour, call'd Ochre 
| Sil. Socrates 18 remembered for 
Seralti. that excellent Piece of ÆAſcula- 
pius, accompanied with his three Daugh- 
ters, Hygea, Eglea and Panacea. 
Ludin. The Workman that painted the 
£17195. Temple of Juno at Ardea,deferv'd 
ſo well, as they enfranchiſed him free Bur- 
geſs of that City, and honour'd him with 
this Inſcription ſet up in the midſt of his 
Works, - 3 8 


Dignis digna loca picturis concelebravit, 
Regine Junonis Supremi conjugis Templum, 
Marccus Ludius Elotas eAftolia Oriundus 
Quem nunc & poſt ſemper eb artem Ardea 
laudat. Ra 


© ARTEMO N ſtands cele- 
Artemon. brated for the Picture of the 
Story of the Lady Danae, whom, being 
found floating a drift at Sea by ſome ro- 
ving Pyrates, who not daring to attempt 
their Prize, he admirably repreſented them 
= gazing 
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gazing on her Beauty with a Wonder and 
Aſtoniſhment ; but his yet more extraor- 
dinary Piece, was that in the Galleries of 
Octavia, of Hercules aſcending up into Hea- 
ven from the Mountain Oeta, where he was 
receiv'd into the Society of the Gods, with 
a full and general Approbation. 

AFT REM theſe we ſhall take leave to in- 
troduce ſome of the Romans, whoſe very 
Name and Example are ſufficient to give 
a Reputation to the AR r, and to ſhow 
alſo, that they, as well as the Greeks, had a 
Reſpect and honourable Eſteem _ . , F, 
for it; for Quintus Fabius we In 7 
meet with (whoſe Family was 
one of the Nobleſt in Rome, and after had 
the ſurname of Pictores) not only with his 
own Hands painted the Walls of the Tem- 
ple of Salus, but alſo ſubſcrib'd thereon 
Quintus Fabius Pin vit. | 

POMPONIUS ATTICOS, 
a Man of fingular Wildom, and 
ſo much beloved of Cicero, after he had 
compos'd a Poem of ſundry Devices, beau- 
tified the ſame with Pictures of his own 


Pomponins. 


drawing. 
MARCUS VA LEE 105 M. Talerius. 
MESS Al. A, a Noble- 


Man of Rome, made a large Table of the 
gtory of that Battle in Scicily, where in him- 
ſelf had defeated the Carthaginians , and 
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King Hiero, and cauſed it to be ſet uy 
in the Gallery of the Court of Hoi. 
(195. 

I x the Days of Ceſar Dictator, flouriſh'd 
| one Timomachus, a Birantine, 
and painted for that Empe. 
ror a Table of Ajax and Medea, for which 
Attick Talent he paid him no leſs than 
600 Deniers R- Eighty Talents, and imme- 
nan. diately cauſed them to be 
hung up in the Temple of Venus Genetrix. 
His Oreſtes, and Iphigenia in Tauris , were 
commended with ſome other Paintings of 
His, but were all exceeded by his Gorgans 
Head upon the Shield of Minerva. 

AN b now we come to Auguſtus, from 
whoſe Time it was that this AR r in Greece 
began not only to degenerate, but in a man- 
ner, to be quite deſtroy'd; for beſides, 
that Rowe now becoming the Seat of a 
mighty Empire, the People of Greece, equal- 
Iv, with many other Kingdoms, being Vaſ- 
ſails, and in ſubject ion to that Power, they 
were ſoon diſpoyl'd by the ſucceeding 
Princes of whatever was rare, or excellent 
among them; and not only the Paintings of 
the beſt Maſters they could meet with, but 
Obelisks, Coloſſes, and whole Colonies of 


Timomachtis. 


Statues, were ſoon tranſported and carried 


away, not only as Trophies of their Victo- 
Ties, but to adorn and enoble their own 
City, 


- 


* 
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City, now become the great Metropolis of 
the World. | 

AN now having theſe Examples be- 
fore them to juſtruct, and the flouriſhing 
Eſtate of the Empire to incite and eſtimu- 
late, we cannot but think their Endeavours 
and Inventions muſt be ſet at Work in E- 
mulation of the fame Attainments; but 
yet by what we meet with in Play, and 
other Authors, we can't find they ever ar- 
riv'd to the Perfections of their Noble Fore- 
runners and Examplers. 

ONE of principal Note that flouriſh'd 
in the Reign of Auguſtus, was „ un 
Ludius, celebrated for the Inven- LO 
tion of Painting Landskips, wherein he 
ſucceeded very well, and ſhew'd a great Va- 
riety of Invention in repreſentation of Pro- 
ſpects both by Sea and Land; of Cities, 
and particularly Structures, and Deſigns of 
Architecture; in Views of Foreſts, Rivers, 
Plains, Walks, Huntings, Parrades, Grot- 
toes, Fountains, with all the various Forms 
and Actions of Birds, Beaſts and Men, ap- 
propriate and accommodate to each par- 
ticular Circumſtance, together with many 
other incident Occurrences, of which thus 
Subject furniſhes with a copious Variety; 
and of all theſe, he was the firſt we meet 
with that made the Application, and painted 
upon the Fronts of their publick and private 
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Buildings along the Streets, and upon their 
Walls, both without Doors and within. 
ARELLIUS ſtands com- 
Arellis. mended for a good Painter in the 
Time of the fame Auguſtus, but it leems he 
was ſo exttavagantly ” additted to Women, 
that all the Pictures of the Goddeſſes that 
came from his Hand, were only the Reſem- 
blarces and Copies taken from his leveral 
Miſtreſſes. 
Ar rER this, we meet with few, either 
Autisrs, or PAINTING 5, only what 
Pliny takes notice of in the Time of Nero, 


of a monſtrous Picture that he command- 


ed to bedrawn of himſelf upon a Cloth, One 
Hundred and Twenty Foot high, which 


was al ſo finiſhed and erected in the Garden 


of Marius, without any record of the 
Workman, or Quality of the Work, and 
was not long after, together with ſeveral 


adjacent Houſes, conſum'd with Lighten- 


in 
FRO M hence downward, we find little 


or no Record of any that Painted in Rome, 


the Memories as well as the Works of thoſe 


Times, being wholly loſt, and there re- 


maining nothing of Antiquity of that Na- 


ture, excepting a poor Fragment of a Frier, 
which we find brought from the City Adrian, 
a ſcrap to be ſeen in St. Gregories : What is 


yet left among the Ruins of the Terms of 


Titus, 
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Titus, and that Freize repreſenting a Mar- 
raige which is to be ſeen in the City of Aldro. 
brandine. 

Bur yet in the ruinous Face of theſe 
Relicts which remain viſible to this Day in 
Rome, there appear the Character of an an- 
tient Beauty, and they ſerve as a ſufficient 
Teſtimony to evince a very good Attain= 
ment of the Pencil, and of an Arrival to an 
Idea of a Perfection in a Meaſure compara- 
ble to that we find and admire in the anti- 
ent Statues of thoſe Times, | © > 

AN p what afterwards was the Succeſs 


of this A x Tr we may ſtill rationally collect 


from a parrallel Progreſs of the other, which 
as we find was in its higheft Perfection in 
the Days of Auguſtus Caligula, Claudius Nero, 
ſo from thence down to the Reign o Cone 
dus and Pertinax, it in ſome Meature dege- 


| nerated ; and from Severus, or however, 


from the Time of Adrian it greatly decay- 
ed; for probably in that Emperor's Reign 
it might receive ſome Renaſcence again, 
being not only a Patron and Mæcenas of 
all Arts, but (as ſome Writers tells) was 
an excellent Painter himſelf; and {or the 
other ſiſter Art, that mighty Column 140 
Foot high, may bear ſome Proof, which he 
erected to the Memory of his Predeceſſor 
Trajan; and upon which, under the Coleſſæan 
statu e of that Emperor, which crowns 
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the Pillar he cauſed to be carved and en- 
graven in Baſſo relievo all his Victories over 
the Parthians, Dacians, Germans, & c. Which 
is this Day to be ſeen, and ſtands commended 
for the Sufficiency and Ability of the 
Performance in that Art. bo 

Bur after this, and what was before 
recorded, (as Mr. Evelyn takes notice,) 
there was ſcarce any who left either Name, 
or Work, famous to Poſterity : For beſides | 
that, the Monarchy was ſoon broken and 
diſordered; the latter Empire became leſs | 
curious, rich and magnificent; ſo as even in 
the Time of great Conſtantine itſelf, Arts 
began manifeſtly to degenerate; all which 
their Coines and Medals ſucceſſively will 
ſerve in a great Meaſure to confirm, but 


when afterwards the Gothe and Saracens had 


broken in upon the Roman Empire, and 
made thoſe horrid Devaſtations, they were 
then, in. a Manner, utterly loſt ; as the Re- 
Jiques-which they left in Statuary, Sculp. | 
ture, Architecture, Letters, and all other 
good Arts do yet teſtify. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


e,) f the Riſe and Emergency again of this 
AR T in Italy, until it received its 
compleat Attainment among them; to- 
gether with ſome Intimations of Endea- 
vours in the Period foregoing, and du- 
ring that long Interval, of its Appear- 
ance and Revival again. 


HE Condition of Chriſtendom 
Mils now unhappily labouring under 
8s) the many Perſecutions of the hea- 
e then Emperors, and the ver 
| Empire itſelf beginning to be diſquieted 
p- and miſerably infeſted, not only by the In- 
her Y curſions of the bordering Saracens, but of 

the remoter Goths and Vandals, we can hard- 
ly expect an Art of that tender Conſtituti- 
on, whoſe Riſe and Progreſs are chiefly ow- 
ing to a peaceful and flouriſhing Govern- 
ment, ſhould in this Circumſtance of Af- 

P. fairs ever emerge, much leſs arrive to any 

Excellency of Attainment, 
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AFTER fome Time it was entertain'd 
(it ſeems) with a kind Look from ſome part 
of the Chriſtian World, and that not without 
Endeavours to give it a Sanction, by the 
introduction of Holy Relicts, [mages and 
Pictures into their Churches and conſecrat- 
ed Places, in Memory of ſuch Saints and 
Martyrs as ſuffer'd for the Sake of the 
Truth, aſcribing to them a certain Venera- 
tion, and looking upon them as advantage- 
ous Helps and Aſſiſtances in their Devo- 
tions; and for the Authority of this, they 
would pretend no leſs than an Apoftolical 
Inſtitution, and that a poſitive Canon in 
the Seventh Council call'd at Antioch, com- 
manded Images of Chriſt, &c. to be ſub- 
ſtituted in the room ot Heatheniſh Idols; 
but there appears ſo little Foundation for 
the Truth of this, that the Quære lies upon 
the Council it ſelf, or, however, upon this 
Article, whether it was not altogether ima- 
ginary, and nothing but a mere Forgery: 
And what a late Author of the Roman Per- 
ſwaſion would give us for a Reaſon, for the 
non- obſervance of this Injunction in the 
9 and primitive Times, ſeems more like 

a plauſible Inſinuation to ellude, than an 
Argument of any real Force to ſupport; 
telling us that one great Obſtruction of the 
Introduction of Pictures. and Images into 
their Churches, was the great Abomination 

they. 
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they had of the Heathen Idols, which were 
not then wholly aboliſh'd, or, however, the 
ill Savour of them not clear out of their 
Remembrarce. 

Tris afterwards we find, that when 
they had obtain'd ſo far as to bring in and 
ſet them up in ſome particular Places, it 
prov'd the Riſe of a laſting and unhappy 
Controverſy in the Church, being as vigo- 
rouſly oppos'd by the Eaſtern Greeks, as it 
was favour'd and embrac'd by thoſe of the 
Welt, i 

Tu E firſt Content ion concerning them, 
we find broke out in the Reign of the Em- 
peror Philip Bardanes, about the Year 711, 
who appear'd ſo vigorouſly in oppoſition to 
them, that, together with John the Patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, he caus'd ſeveral to be 
defac'd and demoliſh'd ; but this was ſo ill 


| reſented by Pope Conſtantine, that he im- 


mediately not only Excommuinicates, but 
deprives him of his Sovereignity for Here- 
fy, and would not ſo much as ſuffer the 
Emperor's Picture on his Coin. Soon after 


this, in the Reign of Leo 7ſaurus, the Quar- 


rel againſt Images was again reviv'd and 
proſecuted with Violence, that upon Pain 
of Death it was injoyn'd, whoever had any 
Pictures, or Images, of our Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, or other Saints, ſhould bring 


them into the Market-Place in Conſtantinople, 
| where 
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where (together with the reſt taken out of 


the Churches) they were all publickly burnt. 
And this Fate befel ſoon after to all the 


reſt, by a ſtrict Command in all his Domi- 


nions; and to juſtify theſe Proceedings, he 
ſummons a Council in the Faſt, who con- 


cur with him, and approve and confirm the 
But Pope Gregory | 
the Second, not at all reliſhing theſe 
Uſages, draws together a Convocation of 


demolithing of them. 


near a Thouſand Biſhops and Prelates, 


'wherein he not only confronts and deſtroys 


all his Decrees, but thunders out Anathe- 


mas and Excommunications againſt the 


Emperor, depoſes Him, and abſolves- his 


Subjects from any Allegiance to him; cauſes | 
molt of the States of Italy and Spain to re- 


volt from him, and bind themſelves by 


Oath to his Obedience ; by which all his | 
Intereſt and Authority in the Weſt was for- 
ever after loſt ; notwithſtanding this, Conſtan- 
tine the Fourth his Son, proſecuted the Quar- 
rel with the like Zeal of his Father, and had 
for his Pains the like Rewards from Pope | 


Paul the Firſt. | 
ABour the Year 780, the- Crown de- 
volving upon Conſtantine the Fifth (being at 
that time a Child) the Empreſs Trene, his 
Mother, took upon her the Management 


of the whole State, and was ſo far a Fa- 


vourer of the Proceedings of the Pope, con- 
cerning 
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de Jeerning Images, that immediately the ſe- 
cond Nicene Council was call'd, in which 


* the Reſtitution of Images was intirely con- 
© Erm'd, the Relicts broken and demoliſb'd 


he I by Leo Iaurus, order'd every where to be 


reſtord and ſet up again, by Seven Actions, 
he and Twenty Two Canons, Image- breakers 
| were condemn'd for Hereticks; and for 
the Interpretation of what fort of Reſpect 
of they intended ſhould be paid, and what 
Difference they made between the Image 
and the Thing which it repreſents, this 
Je. Diſtick (attributed to the Council) will in 
he ¶ ſome meaſure {new. 
Id deus eſt quod Imago docet ſed non deus ipſe, 


Hanc vidæas ſed mente colas quod cernis in ipſa. 


F RoM all the foregoing Procedure we 
may obſerve this, That when the Conſtan- 

tines and Theodoſians, and other Chriſtian 
J Emperors, had taken upon them the Pro- 
tection of the Church, as well as the Go- 
vernment of the Empire, and the Intro- 
| duction of Images was once admitted, there 
le- vas found ſome Perſons that imploy'd their 
at fender Talents in furniſhing them with 
his © Sculptures and Paintings; but they were 
ant I fuch (it ſeems) as were conſiderable for no- 
3a. thing, fave their being Remarks of the 
n- Picty of thoſe Princes; but then after the 
ng | decadence 
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decadence of the Roman Empire, Italy fell 


under ſuch Troubles, and ſo great Apgita- 


tions, that the miſerable Eſtate to which it 


was 2 often reduc'd, afforded no Time for 


Entretien ſur 
les Vies & fur 
Jes Oudrages 
des plus beni 
Peinteurs. 


to any Maturity. 


| thoſe Times, has it. 


Land , 


all her 
Enemies. 


WAENP AINTING receiu'd her ſe⸗ 
was ſtill under the ſame 


Calamities; for in the Year 1 239, Millan jt 
ſelf, with many other Cities in Tuſcany, at 
the Inftigation of Pope Gregory the Ninth, | 
were in actual Arms againſt the Emperor, 
Fredrick the Second, under a ſpecious Pre- 


text of Liberty, and the Biſhops layn "s | 
aft e 


Fruits of Peace) 
at all to grow up and arrive 
And as 
Monſieur Philibien, in a pa- 
pathetical Condolement, for 

Ho 
great a Loſs is that of Ages, 

during which Rome ſaw not any Thing but 
Wars and Diſaſters, and People moft bar- | 
barous come from all Quarters of the 
World to make crue! Invaſions upon her 
overturn the Monumnents of her 
antient Grandure, and put all to the Sword 
and Flame; when Armies ſo numerous ot | 
the Goths and Vandals, like a Torrent, over- 
flowing, ravage all the Country, and there 
ill remain'd 2s Seeds of Diviſion, 
Neighbours were the moſt hier 


whereof 
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aſide their Allegiance, ſeiz'd and poſſeſs'd 
themſelves of ſeveral other Cities; which 
Proceedings of theirs fo provok'd the Em- 
peror, that, in a ſhort time, he came upon 
them with two mighty Armies by Sea and 
Land, giving the Command of the firſt to 
his Son Lawrence, whom he had declar'd 
King of Sardinia ; with the other he enter'd 
himſelf into Italy, where the Milaneſe felt 
the firſt Effects of his Anger, laying deſo- 
late all the Country about ; and his Army 
daily increaſing by the Succours of many 
Neighbouring Princes (;2alous of the grow- 
ing Power of the Pope) he ruin'd all the 
_—_ Cities that ſtood in Oppolition to 
um. 
GREGORY, thus ſeeing the Affairs of 
the Emperor proceed ſo advantageouſly, 
preſently ſerves upon him his Eccleſiaſtical 
Cenſures, Excommunicates and Eaniſhes 
him out of Italy for an Heretick ; but be- 
cauſe he well enough faw thoſe ſort of 
Arms alone were not able to hinder his 
Progreſs, he has recourſe to the Venetians 
for their Aſſiſtance; in which he gave them 
great Aſſurances of Victory and Advanta- 
tages, and intercedes at the fame time alſo 
with the French King. | 

Ts was the War between the Pope 
nd the Emperor, that prov'd the Occaſion 
of ſo much Miſchief in Traly ; by wich, 
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not only many Cities were entirely ruin'd, 


but thoſe alſo that eſcap'd the Sword, or | 
Flame, remain'd, fill'd with ſo great Dif. 
cords and Diviſions, that the luhabitants | 


were every Day upon their Guard, and up 


in Arms ready to Kill and Maſſacre one an- 
and from hence it was thoſe two | 
hor rible Factions took Birth of the Papal ! 
and the Imperial Gibellines, which | 


other ; 


Guelfs, 
laſted more than Two Hundred and Sixty 


Years, and were ſtil] the further Occaſion | 
Perturbations and Miſeries in 


of greater 
that Country, 


Bur not to engage further in the Par- 
"tis enough to 
latisſie us in what diſtracted Condition of 
Things Jraly ſtood about the Year 1240, 
| when Cimabus came into the | 
World, who being born to eſta- 
before 


ticular of theie Quarrels ; 


Cialis. 


bliſn the A N r of PAINTING 


the Diſorders and W ars, were ban d, 


took his Birth during the Time of the moſt | 
gtand Diſtractions that ever that Country 


then or was aftiicted with. 


Ne he was the firſt of PainTEns| 


that brought to Light ſo illuſtrious an AR, 


10, with Rea! on, we may call him the Ma- 
iter and Father "of all thoſe that ſucceeded | 
him: He limſelf was of a rLoble Family 
ot Florence ;, lis Parents ſuppoſing him to | 
l:ave a Geuius proper for the * | 

im 
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him under Maſters to learn the firſt Rudi- 
ment; but it ſoon appeared his Mind was 
not ſo "mach: incln'd to the Study of Litera- 
ture; as to the Re-ſearch of AuTs, which 
plainly diſcover'd it ſelf by the many Scrib- 
bles and Draughts, with which he ever 
fill'd all his Books; 
Years 
Facility 3 in Deſigning, he would take Occa- 
fon from his Books, often to ſteal a Viſit 


to Certain Grecian Painters, which ſome of 


the Nobility of Florence had ſent for to 

paint the Church of St. Maria Novella. 
AN op here (before we proceed any fur- 

ther in the Liſe of this PAIN 


that came from Greece, both having, in our 
Diſcourſe, been ſuppos'd and look'd upon 
for a long Time, as loſt and aboliſh'd among 
them; and to this it may be anſwer'd, tis 
true, they were the Succeſſors of the fa- 
mous Greet Pai N TEAsS; but with the like Dif- 
ference between the Perſons, as we find 
between the then deplorable Eſtate of the 
Country, and the flouriſhing Condition 
thereof in the Time of Zeuxis and Apelles ; 
theſe latter Paix rERS being only the miſer- 
able Remains of thoſe great Men. In the 
mean time (as if there had been a Fatality 


in Fil Thing, that Italy could not be poſ- 
2 {etied 


and, as he advanc'd in 
„ finding inſenſibly more Delight and 
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ſeſſed of this A x T, but by Means of the 


Greeks) they were the Men that introduc'd 
it a ſecond Time, and who, from the Vear 
1013, in Florence, and ſeveral other Places, 


wrought ſeveral Pieces of PAINT ING and 


Moſaic Work; but after ſo raw and rude | 
a Guſt, that cheir degeneracy herein would 
perſuade us they were but a baſtard Of- 


ipring, and their deform'd Deſigns, filbd 


up with fuch a diſagreeing Mixture of Co- 
ours, would make us think the ART, be- 


come now Old, began to dote, and return 
again to its Cradle; however, ſuch was 
the Ignorance of thoſe Times, that they 


wanted not Admirers, and they were of ; 
Uſe for Examples to the alians afterwards | 


to learn by, and to advance the A x r upon 
thoſe poor Rudiments. ET Th 


Bor to return again to our Subject, the 
Parents of Cimabus, we find indulging him 
in his peculiar Inclination, together with 


the Acquaintance he had gotten with thoſe 


Pa. N TE²Ks, he ſoon attain'd their Manner of 


Deſign, and Mixture of Colours, which, 
however rude and imperfett, by his Appli- 


cation, receiv'd a conſiderable Poliſh and 


Advance; and tho' it was not by his Hand 
that PainTiNG acquired that Perfection it 


afterwards attained to, yet it is to him we 


owe the Glory of its Recovery from its 


mighty Decadence; for the Manner of Ad- 
5 dreſs 
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dreſs in all his Works, appear'd ſo exraor- 


J dinary, in Compariſon of what the Ages 


foregoing could produce, that having pain- 
ted a Madona for the Church of St. Maria- 
de Novella, the whole People of Florence 
accompanied it in a ſolemn pompous Pro- 
ceſſion, with the Noiſe of Trumpets, and 
other muſical luſtruments, from his Houſe 
to the Place deſigned for its Reception. 
ABourT this Time Charles of Anjou, 
Crown'd King of Scicily and Jeruſalem, by 
the Pope, and coming ſoon after to Florence, 
the Magiſtrates thought they could not, ina 
more ſuitable Reſpect Regale him, then by 
offering a Sight of Cimabus's Works, and 
particularly that Table he had then under 


Hand, which being painted in a Place out 


of the City, he had choſen purely for his 
more Retirement from any Noiſe and Di- 
ſturbance, and no Body had yet ſeen it, 
ſuch Mulcitudes follow'd the King, as not 
only left the City almoſt. deſtitute, but 


gave Occaſion of ſuch Joy to the People of 


the Suburbs, at the Sight of ſo numerous a 
Train, that for ever after they nam'd the 
Place I borgo Allegri. 
MANY other Pieces he painted, which 
were bought up at extraordinary Rates, 
and diſpoled of in ſeveral Places of France 
and Italy. Some Pictures he painted by the 
Life, which, till that Time, had not been 
: 3 _ ſeen. 
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feen among them; and we may aſcribe to 
himſelf the Invention of PAiNTING in 


Freſco, which he practiſed upon the Fronts 
of ſeveral Houſes in Florence ; ſome where- 


of Carel Van Mander mentions, remaining 
to be ſeen in his Time, but much decay'd 
and periſn'd: He dy'd Anno 1 300, in the 


Sixtieth Year of his Age, and had for his 
Epitaph this following Diſt ic k. | 


Credidit ut Cimabus Pifture Caſtra tenere, 
Sic tenuit; verum nunc tenet Aſtra Poli. 


AB Our this Time the Talians were 


again beholden tothe Greeks in the Commu- 
nication of another Sort of Pickure calPd {| 
Moſaick Work; of which, not having as 
yet had occaſion to take notice, we ſhall | 
here mterpoſe with ſome brief Account 


thereof. To the Latins it was known by 


the Name of Moſaicum, or Muſerum Opus; 
and by the Greeks 4ngoCrae, Or d m my. | 
n uv, 4 concinnitate & elegantia, It is, in- 


deed, an AR r, we may look upon, as in 
ſome Senſe, ſubordinate to PAIN TIN, with 
an Emulation to imitate it in all the Va- 


riety of Deſign, Figures, Colours, Lights, | 


and >bades, but with Materials, not ouly 
of a wonderful Beauty, but of a much 
more permanentand enduring Nature, ſuch 
as dhells, Gold, Glaſs, Pebbles, Ivory, and 


Pieces 
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Pieces of variegated Marbles, which, with 
a mighty Induftry and Curioſity, were all 
Cut, Form'd, Tinctur'd Anneal'd, Enam- 
mePd, Gilt, Glaz'd, or Burnifh'd, and, by 
a wonderful Application, fitted to compoſe 
the Figures of Birds, Beaſts, Flowers and 
Men; and, in ſhort, to repreſent almoſt 
any Thing that Pain11nG itſelf could pre- 
tend to; and of this for In ſtance among 
many others, that might be produc'd, St. 
Mark's Church at Venice, particularly re- 
mains to this Day as a glorious Example. 
But who were the firſt Inventors, or whe- 
ther it was conſtantly pract iſed down to the 
Period above-mention'd, we meet with no 
clear Account in Authors; „ 
and Pliny tells us, that the £46, 30: cbs 
Sort of Pavements calPd Teſſilata, or Vermi- 
culata, had their Original in Greece, or an 
ART much laboured after the way of 
Picture, and that this ſoon after received 
ſome alteration by the Super induction of 
another Sort called Lithoſtrota; but both the 
Terms and Deſcription do not ſeem much 
to diſtinguiſh them, for he tells us the fa- 
mous Workman in this Kind was A 
one Soſus, who, at Pergamus, 20 
wrought a very rich Pavement in the com- 
mon Hall, wherein, with divers little co- 
lour'd Stones, he had counterfeited the 
Scraps of broken meat and Bones flung 
5 about, 
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about, as if care leſly left, or neglected to 
be ſwept away; from whence this Place 
was call'd Aſaroton Occon, or the unſwept | 
Houſe : Beſides this Humour, he introduc. | 
ed upon the Floor feveral Pidgeons, ſup- | 


pos'd to be invited thither by the. many 


ſcatter'd Crumbs; among which was a Dove | 


drinking (reported) of wonderful Art, 


wherein alſo the Reflection of her Head 
and Body upon the Water was admirably 


repreſented. 


Am oN 6 the Romans the ſame Pliny tells : 
us this Sort of Work was brought into Pra- 
ctice in the Time of Claudius and Nero; 
where, ſpeaking of the Eſteem that Paix r. 
NG had obtain d before this new Inven- 
tion ſprung up, he tells us how much it 


was honour'd by Kings and whole States, 


and that only thoſe were thought Enobl'd 


and Imortaliz'd whom PAINT EAS vouch- 
ſaled to commend by their Workmanſhip 


to Poſterity; but now the Marble and 5 ; 
phiry had blemiſh'd its Luſtre, and the 
gilded Walls and poliſhed Works of Mar- 
ble, engraven and ſet after the Manner of 
inlaid Work „and marquotry of divers 


Pieces, reſembling Men, Beaſts, Flowers, 


Cc. had ſo much taken their Eyes, and got | 
the univerſal Vogue, that PAINTING 
ſeem'd but a Handmaid to this upſtart Mi- 


ſtreſs. 
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F AL LIN down from theſe Periods, we 
meet with little or no mention of the Pra- 
tice of this A kr, 'till we come to the 
Time — Cimabus again, where we find 
Andrea Taff, a Florantine, in E- 
mulation — him, made ſome en- 4974" Taſi. 
deavours in that Ar; but, after ſome 
time being at Venice, where Ap- 
pollonius, a Grecian, was working 
in St. Mark's Church in Moſaick, he became 
ſo pleas'd with that Way for the perma- 
nency and durableneſs of the Materials, 
that, for the future, he applied himſelt 
wholly to it; and having in a ſhort Time 
contratted a Friendſhip with Appollonius, he 
prevails with him to go to Florence, where 
he obtain'd of him the Secret of ennealing 
the ſeveral Tinctures, and enammeling the 
little Pieces of Stone and Glaſs together, 
with the proper Temper of the Cements to 


Appollen 11s, 


I conjoin and fix them. Theſe two after- 


wards travelPd together, and perform'd ſe- 
veral Pieces of Work in Rome, Florence, and 
Piſa, which were not a little admir'd of 
that Age, being the beſt Productions hi- 
therto of that kind. Taff died Aged 81, 

Anno 1294. N 
AN b now we find the Examples of 
theſe ARTISTS, with the great Encou- 
ragement and Careſſes they met with, had 
ſo univerſally inſpired the Florantines, m_ a 
| | .ove 
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Love and a Deſire after the Attainment of 


theſe Ak rs, that we preſently encounter 
a whole Throng of Followers, that emerge 


almoſt at the ſame Time; among ſome of 
the Principal we {hall take | 


Gaddo Gaddi. notice of Gaddo Gadas, who 


was an intimate Friend of Cimabus, and pra- 


ctiſed his Way, but was eſpecially Excel- | 
lent in Moſuick Work, which he wrought *' 


with a better Tuds ment than any before 
him, and won chereby ſo conſiderable a 
Fame, that he was ſent for ſoon after to 
Dane, Anno 1308, the Year after the Fire, 


and burning ot the Church of St. John La- 


terane, and the Palace of Pope Clement the 
Fifth; whence (after having given ſuffi- 
cient Proofs of his Skill, and been well re- 


warded for it) he return'd back into 7 uſcany, 


where he died Anno 1312. 
| Margaritone. M 4 RG ARITONE a 


by Pope Urban the Fourth, to paint ſeveral 


Tables in the Church of St. Perer's in Rome ; 


and afterwards upon the Occaſion of Gregory 


the Tenth (in his Return from Lions) com- | 


ing to Arezzo, where he died and was buri- 
ed. The Aretines choſe this PaI N TER to con- 


duct the Building of his Tomb in the great 
Church, upon which he ſet the Statue of 


the 11 in Marble, and embelliſh'd ſeveral 
Tables 


born at Arezzo, having ren- | 
d'red himſelf conſiderable, was i1mploy'd | 


Gictio, born at YVeſpignano, a Village 


| | himſelf to his Father for his Content to 
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Tables of Pai NIN in the Chapel where it 
ſtood: He was the firſt that deviſed the 
laying Gald, and burniſhing it upon Bole 
Armoniack, and to make a Ground of a ſort 
of Size for Pilture Tables that ſhould never 
decay, Thus after having perform'd ſeve- 
ral PainTiNGs (which were all according to 
the Greekiſh Manuer) a many Pieces in Freſco, 
or in wet Lime, and all with a great and 
ſingular Induſtry ; he died Aged 97, and 
had beſtowed on him this Epitapth, 


Hic jacet ille bonus pifl ura Margaritonus 
Cui requiem dominus tradat ubiq, pius . 


Bur he, of allthePainTERs, wor- 
thy of the higheſt Reputation, after the 
Death of Cimabus, was his Diſciple . 

Giotto. 
Fourteen Italian Miles from Florence, tlie 
Son of an Husbandman, and by his Father 
ſet to keep Sheep; in which Employment 
C:mabus firſt met with him, and found him, 
at the ſame time, exerting the Ideas of his 
native Fancy, and drawing the Picture of 
one of his Sheep upon the Sand, or a Tile- 
Shed, with a Coal, or ſome ſuch courſe 


Material, upon which he conceiv'd ſuch an 


Opinion of the natural Inclination of the 
young Lad, that he immediately apply'd 


take 
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take him along with him to his Houſe, and 


inſtruck him in the Rudiments of the A RT; 


wherein, after a ſhort Time, he became ſo 
mighty a Proficient, that he not only equal- 
led, but ſurpaſſed his Maſter, quitting that 
rude Manner of Practice of the Greeks, and 
Cimabus, and other PainNrTtERs before 
that Time; and was the firſt that introduc'd 
a modern A r and true way of painting | 
except 
what Cimabus attempted in that Kind, was | 
a Thing they were unaquainted with for 
many Ages before; and not only in this 
Particular, but in the whole A R T he gave 
early Preſages of his future Attainments; 
which afterward receiving a due Accom- 
pliſnment, he became Famous for his ex- 


Portraits by the Life; which, 


cellent Skill in expreſſing the Affections, 


and all Manner of Geſture, ſo happily re- 
preſenting every Thing with ſuch an iden- 
tity and peculiar Conformity to the Origi- 
nal Idea, that he was ſaid to be the true | 


Scholar of Nature. 


For a little 1lluſtration of this Cha- 
rater, we ſhall give you a Specimen of 
ſomething of his Hand done at Aceſi, a 
City of Umbria , in the Cloyſters of St. 
Francis, where the Body of that Saint lies 
there, among other rare Things ö 
tan 


buried; 
Of his Invention, is to be ſeen a Monk kneel- 


ing before the Portrait of Obedience, who 


putteth 
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puteth a Yoak about his Neck, he holding 


up bot}. his Hands to Heaven, and She lay- 
ing her Fore-finger upon her Mouth, caſt- 


eth her Eyes toward the Picture of our 


Saviour, from whoſe Side is ſhown flowing 
a full Stream of Blood ; on her other Hand 


ſtand Wiſdom and Humility , denoting 


where Obedience is, they are always in 
Attendance, and aſſiſting in the Perform- 
ance of every good Work : On the other 
ſide is a Hiſtory, wherein 1s repreſented 
Chaſtity ſtanding upon a ſtrong and high 
Rock, as not to be won, or moved by the 
Power of Kings, tho* they ſeem to offer 
Crowns, Sceprers and Palms: By her is 
placed Penance, with all the Severity of 


her Diſcipline, driving away the amorous 


Cupids; and at her Feet lies Purity, ex- 
preſſed by a Child wajhing it ſelf in a chri- 
ſtal Stream. Not far from theſe ſtandeth 
Poverty barefoot, treading upon Thorns, 
an angry Cur barking at her, and Children 
contemning and abuſing her; this Poverty 
you ſee there married to St. Francis, by our 
Saviour joyning their Rands. In another 
Place you meet with the ſame St. Frances 
again in a Poſture of Prayer, wherein ſuch 
ſtrange Devotion and inward Affection is 
expreſſed in his Countenance, that it de- 
taineth the Beholder with a ſingular Admi- 


rat ion. 
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ArTER having finiſhed thoſe „ and 


many others with the like Applauſe ; and 


returning towards Florence, he wrought in 


Diſtemper Six Hiſtories, repreſenting the 


Patience of Job, wherein were many ex- 


cellent Figures; among others, the Po- 
ſtures and Countenances of the Meſſengers 
bringing the ſorrowful News unto him , 

were not to be mended, and, indeed, every 
Thing elſe therein met with ſuch a great 


and deſerved Applauſe, that the Fame 


thereof preſently ran through all Jraly; in- 


fomuch, that Pope Benedict the Eleventh, de- 


ſigning the Decoration of St. Peter's C hurch, 
by the Rand of ſome excellent Maſter , 


ſent a Gentleman, with expreſs Order, to 


go to Florence to inform himſelf concerning 
Giotto, and the Quality 
which he had already 8 ſuch Fame; 


who, taking his Journey by Siena, ſtil} en- 


quiring, as he went, for the beſt Maſters, 


took a Draught of ſomething from every | 
one of them, to carry back to the Pope, to 


chooſe which he beſt approv'd of; at length, 
coming to Florence in a Morning betime, he 


went tothe Shop of Giotto, deſiring, as he had 
to give him ſome Specimen of 
hs Painting to ſhew his Holineſs: Now | 
Giotto, being of a merry Humour, preſently 
took a Sheet of Paper, and, in a ſeeming | 


careleſs —_— his Elbow fd to his Side, | 
with | 


of his Work, of f 
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with a Pencil, deſcribes ſuch an exact 


Circle, as with a pair of Compaſſes could 


not be drawn truer, which, with a Smile, 
delivering to the Courtier, ſaid, There is my 
Draught; but he imagining himſelf abus'd, 
faid, Is this all? To which Giotto reply'd, 


It is all, and more than enough, and bid 


him put it among the reſt, and he did not 
queſtion but it would diſtinguiſh it ſelf ac- 
cordingly ; which when the Pope, with 


others of Judgment, ſaw it, and heard the 


Manner how carleſly he did it, he admir'd, 


and gave it the Pre eminence above all the 


reſt ; this afterward was ſo much taken no- 
tice of and admir'd, that it became a 
Proverb in Italy, As round as Giotto's 
Circle. | W 

-Uyron this, being fent for to Rome, 
he painted there many excellent Pięses, 
and received from the Pope many Honours 
and liberal Rewards; among others, he 
made a Madona on a Wall, which, after- 
wards being to be pull'd down, they were 
ſo curious of this Painting, that, with great 
Care and Labour, it was cut out ſquare, 
cramped and faſten'd together with Irons, 
and tranflated into ſome other Place. In 
the Portico of St. Peter's he ſhew'd his Talent 
in Moſaick Work, repreſenting St. Peter, 


and ſome other of the Apoſiles, in a Ship, 


which was in danger of drowning, where 
M 2 their 
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their Actions and Geſtures were expreſſed F V 
full of Fear, withother ſuitable Behaviours Wi 
of Fiſhermen in ſuch Extreamity, He 1 V 
wrought at Avignon for Pope Clement the re 
Fifth, where, and in many other Places in dc 
France, having left many celebrated Works, wi 
he returned home, Anno 1316, repleniſhed | 4A. 
with Honour and Gifts. After which, he th 
was imployed by Robert King of Naples, for Fe 
whom there, in the Cloyſter of the Church } - 


of St. Clare, he made many Hiſtories of the 
Old and New Teftament,with the whole Hi. | de 
ſtory of the Kevelatiens; wherein, *tis ſaid, | | 
his Invention was admirable, receiving ſome | 
conſiderable Improvement by the Converſe } 
and Aſſiſtance of his ingenious Friend 
Dantes the Poet. 
Tun King was not only pleas'd with 
the Excellency of his Pencil, but alſo with 
his Wit and facetious Society, which oc- 
cafion'd to afford him frequent Viſits, and 
to fit with him ſome Hours together while 
he was at Work. «| 
Amon ſome of his witty jeſts, once 
the King ſaid to him, I will make thee fore- } 13 
moſt Man of my Court: I believe it, quoth } m 
Giotto, and that I think is the Reaſon why I am | 
laid in the Porter's Lodge at your Court Gate. | 
Another time the King ſaid to him, TI I # 
mas as you, Giotto, the Weather is ſo exceeding | 
ket, I would leave off Painting for a while: To | 
5 which 
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which Giotto reply'd, Sir, if I was as you, I 
would indeed do ſo. Another Time being at 
work in the great Hall, the King merrily 
requeſted him to paint him out his King- 
dom; upon which he preſently went to 
work, and drew the Picture of an Aſs with 
a Saddle on his Back, and ſmelling at ano- 
ther new Saddle that lay before him at his 
Feet, as if he had a mind to that rather 
than the other on his Back, and upon each 
Saddle a Crown and a Septer : The King 
demanding what he meant thereby, Giotto 
reply'd, Such is your Kingdom and Subjects, de- 
firing new Lords daily. 

IN his Return to Florence, he made very 
many rare Pieces by the Way, invented 


many excellent Models for Building, be- 


ſides ſeveral other Works in Sculpture, 
Plaiſtick, &c. the City of Florence not on- 
ly nobly Rewarded him, but gave him and 
his Poſterity a Penſion of an Hundred 
Crowns a Year, which was a Sum no: in- 
conſiderable at that Time. 

H x died, generally lamented, in the Year 


1336, being Sixty Years Old, and leaving 


many Diſciples behind him; he was buried 
at Florence, and had this following Epi- 
taph beſtowed on him by Angelius Politi- 
anu i. | 
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Ile ego ſum per quam pictura extincta revixit, 
Cui quam recta manus tam fuit & facilis, 
Naturæ deerat noſtræ quod defuit arti. 
Plus licuit nulli pingere ne & melius; 
Miraris * Turris egregiam Jacro ere ſonantem, 
Hee quoque de modulo crevit ad aſtra meo ; 
[| Denique ſum Jottus, quid opus fuit ille referre, 
; Hoc nomen longi carmints inſtar erit. 
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For the Satisfaction of the Curious, and 
a4 fthis ESSAY is an Introduction to 
the Hiſtory of PAINTING 70 the 

_ Time of Cimabue, I ſhall beg leave to 


PAINTERS ſince that Time, as ta- 
len by the ingenious Mr. Richardſon, 
at the End of his Eſſay on the Theory of 
Painting. Printed Anno 1715. 


JT prefix a C 1 Account of the 


2 OV ANNI CIMABUE, 
the Father of Modern Painting, 
born 1240, liv'd at Florence, died 


1300. | 20 
Gictto, born 1276, liv'd at Florence, died 


1335S. 


John Vim Eyck, or John of Pruges, Inventor 
of Painting in Oil, An. 1410, born 1370, 
died 1441. = | 

Giovanni 
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Giovanni Bellini, born 1422-20, liv'd at Venice, Gios 
died 1510.12. a 


| Gentile Bellini, born 1421, livd at 7 nes, Tit 
N went to Conftan. died 1501. > Ta3s 


f Tuca Signorella de Cortona, born 14. 39, iy a An 
at ſeveral Places in fly, died 1527. 0 


1 da Vinci, born 1445, liv'd at Fo- Pell 
rence, died 1520. | 8:3 


Pietro Perugino, born 1446, liv? d at Florence, 
Siena, died 1524- 


Andrea Mantegna, Graving invented in his | 
Time, and by him firſt practiſed, born 4 _ 
1451, iv'd at Mantua, Rome, died 1517. | 


Fra: Bavolomes di S. Marco, born 1469, liv'd c 
} at — died 517. 0 
| Timoteo Vite da Urbino, born 1470, livd at } Seh 
N Urbin, Kome, died 1524. NY 


Albert Durer, born 1470, liv'd 8 | Bu 
died 1 528. | 


Michelangelo Buonaroti, born 1474-5, liv di] Gio 
at 1 Rome, 4 156 3- 4+ | 


E jorgione 
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nice, ¶ Giorgione da Caſtel Franco, born 1477, lived 
at Venice, diedi 511. 


ice, Titiano} Vicelli da Cadore, "I 1477- 80, liv 'd 
| at Venice, died 1576. 


Andrea del Sarto, born ai 1 at Florence, 
died 1530. 


Pellegrino da Modona, born liv'd at 
Rome, Modena, died ED 


ce, Baldaſſar Peruxxi da Siena, born 1480 , liv 8 | 
at Rome, died 1536, 


his | Ref Sancio da Urbino, born 148 3, 10 at 


rn Florence, Rome, died 1520. 
7 | 
Alecherins da Siena, call'd alſo Dominico Rer. | 
d cafumi, born 1484, livd at Rome, Siena, 
died, 1549. 


at | Sebaſtiano del Piombo, born 1485, liv'd at 
Venice, Rome, died 1547. 


7, | Baceio Bandineli, born 1487, lid at Rome, 
died I 5 9. 


d Gio. Antonio Regilb, call'd Licinio da Pardenone, 
born 1484, liv'd at Venice, Friuli, died 


. I 540. 
16 | TN. Franceſco 
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Franceſco Primaticcio, Bolegneſe, Abbate di 8. 


Martino, born 1490, liv'd at Bolog. Man- 


tua, France, died 1550. 


Giulio Romano, born 1492, liv'd at Rome, | 


Mantua, died 1546. | 


Maturino, born 
1527. 


Antonio Allegri da Correggio, born 147 3-94, : 


lived at Lombardy, died 153413. 


Lucas van Leyden, born 1 49 4, liv'd at Ta 


Countries, died 1533. 


Facopo aa Pontormo, born 1494, lived at Ho- 


rence, died 1559. 


Polidoro da Caravaggio, born 1492-5, lived 


at Rome, Naples, Meſſina, died 1543. 


Roſſo Fiorentino, born 1496, lived at Florence, 
Rome, France, died 1541. . 


Martin Hemskerck, born 1498, lived at Hol. 


land, died 1574- 


Baptiſta Franco Venetiano detto il Semoleo, born 
lived at Rome, Florence, Urbin, 
Venice, died 1561. 


Hans 


liv'd at Rome, died : 


ns, | 


ed | 


* | 5 
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Hans Holbein, born 1498, lived at Switzer- 


land, London, died 1554. 


Perino del Vaga n born 1500, lived at Florence, 
Rome, died 1547. | 


Girolamo da Carpi, born I5or, lived at Bo- 


logna, Modena, Ferrara, Rome, &c. died 
1556. 


f Ugo da Carpi, he firſt invented Printing with | 


two Plates of Wood, then with three, 
in Imitation of Drawings. 


Franc. Max xuoli Parmeggiano, born 1504, , 


lived ax Rome, Parma, died 1540. 


Giacomo Palma il Vecchio, born 1508, lived 
at Rome, Venice, died 1556. 


Daniele Ricciarelli da Volterra Il Sodoma Bald. 
Peruzzi, born 1509, lived at Reme, Flo- 


rence, died 1566. 


Franceſco Salulati, Franceſco de Roſſi, born 15 1 '- BE 


lived at Florence, Rome, Venice , died 
1563. * 


Jacopo Ponte da Baſſano il Vecchio, born 151 


Op, lived at Baſſano, Venice, died 1592. 
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Don Giulio Clouio, born 1511-498, lived at 
Rome, died 1578. | 


Pirro Ligorio, born 
Rome, died about 1573. 


Giorgio Vaſario, born 1511, lived at Piſa, | 
Bologna, Florence, Venice, Naples, Rome, 


Cc. died 1574. 


Paris Bordon, born 1512-13, lived at Venice, 5 


France, died 


Giacomo Robuſti Tintoretto, born 1512, lived 


at Venice, died 1594. AE 


Giov. Porta, after Giuſeppe Saluiati, born 


1516-35, lived at Venice, died 1585. 


Sir Anth. More of Utrecht, born 1519, liv'd 
at Italy, Spain, Flanders, England, died | 


1575 


Francis Floris, born 1520, lived at Antwerp, 
died 1570. 


Paolo Farinato, born 1522-40, lived at Ve- 
rona, Mantua, died 1606. | | 
Pellegriuo Tebaldi, born 1522, lived at Bolog. 

Rome, Adil. Mad. died 1592. 
Andrea 


lived at Naples, | 
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Andrea Schiauone, born 1522, lived at Venice, 
died 1582, | 


Lake Cangiaſs, or Cumbiaſo, born 1527, lived 
at Genoa, Spain, died 1 58 a 


Federico Barocci, born 1528, lived at Urbin, 
Rome, died 1612. 


Girolamo Mutiano da Breſcia „ born 1528, 
liv'd at Rome, died 1590. 


Taddeo Zuccaro, born 1529, lived at Rome, 
died 1656. 


Bartolomeo Paſſerotto, born lived at Rome, 
died 


Paolo Calliari — born 153 3, lived at 
Venice, died _— : 


Frederico — born 1640-43, lived at 
Rome, Erance, Spain, England, died 1609. 


Martin de Vos, born 1540, lived at Antwerp, 
died 1604. 


| Gadd Palma Ciouane, m 1544, lived at 


Venice, died 1628. 
» 


N Paul 


A Esra 1 6 
Paul Bril, born 1150, lived at Antwerp, Mi 
Rome, died 1622. | ] 


Raffaelimo da Reggio di Modena, born 1552, Tar 
lived at Rome, died 1580, ; 


Lodauico Caracci, born 1 555,lived at Bologna, N 
Rome, died 1619. 4 1 Ye 


Antonio Tempeſta, born 1555, lived at Rome, 
died 1630. | : 
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Agoſtino Curracci, born 1557, lived at Bo  _ 
logna, Rome, Parma, died 1602 i ; Cu 


Lodouico Cigeli, or Cinoli, born 1559, lived . 
at Florence, Rome, died 1613. Sir 


Annibale Carracci, born 1 560, lived at Bo» | 
logna, Rome, died 1609. F. 


i| G zoſeppe Ceſari d Arpino, Cau. Gioſeppino, born 
C | 1560, lived at Rome, Naples, died 1640. 


L. Jean Rothamar , called Rottenhamer , born 
1 1564, lived at Venice, Bavaria, died Do 
= 1604. . 2 ; 


; Cau. Franceſco Vami, born 1568, lived at 
Siena, died 1615. | Cat 
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Michelangelo Amerigi Caravaggio, born 1569, 
lived at Rome, Naples, Malta, died 1609. 


Jan Brueghel, calld Hyuweelen, or Velvet 
Brueghel, born 1 569, lived at 
died 1625. 


Ventura a Salinbene, born lived at Rome, 
&c. died 


Adam Elſneimer, born 1574, lived at Rome, 
died about 1510. 


Guido Rem, born 1 5755 „ lived at 1 
Rome, died 1642. 


Sir Peter Paul Rubens, born 1 377, lived at 
Antwerp, died F640. 


Franceſco Albani, born 1 558, lived at Bo- 
logna, Rome, died 1660. 


Gioſeppe Ribera Spagnoletto, born lived at 
Naples, died | - = 


Dominico Zampieri, called Dominichino, born 
I58r, lived at Bologna, Rome, Naples, 


Cau. Giov. Lanfranco,, born 158 1, lived at 
Rome, a Naples, died 16 47. 
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[ 
| Simon Vouet, born 1582, lived at Bower, Paris, 
1 died 1641. Cl 
bj 
1 Ant. , calbd it Gobbo, born 1583, l 
* A. 
q lived at Rome, died 1618. | 
15 | | | 
| Gi:v, Franc. Barbieri ditto il Guercino 4 Cento, Be 
| born 1590, lived at me, Bologna, died 1 
1666. | : 
A. 
cola born 15945 lived at Rome , 5 
died 1665. | . 
Pietro Berettini da Cortona , born 1596, lived 1 
at Rome, — died 1669. 
Mario Nux zi di Fiori, born 1599, lived at M 
Kome, died . 
| Sir Anthony Far:Dych, born 1 $09, lived =— =” 
| Antwerp, Italy, London, died 1641. ; 
N Gaſpero Dughet, which he chang?d for Poaſſ In, = 
. born 1600, liv'd as Rome, died 166 3. 
j Michelang. Cerquozzs , delle Battalie . bers 4 
f 1600, lived at Rome, died 1660. 
Pi 


Benedetto Caſtiglione, Genaeſe, born 
Rambled in 7aly, died 


Claude 
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Claude Gille, de Lorrain, born 1600, Ived.at. 
Rome, died 4682. 


| Andrea Ouche, alias Sacchi, born liv'd 
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at Kome, died 


Rembrandt van Rheyn, born 1606, livd at 
Holland, died 1668. 


Mita 3 born I 608, lived. at An- 
werp, died 16 38. 


Giacomo Corteſs 7, Jeſuita detto il Borgognone, born 
1600, liv'd at London, died 1672. 


Mr. Sam. Cooper, born 16 10, liv'd at Lon- 
don, Oxford, died 1647. 


Mr. Wil. Dobſon, born 16 10, lived at Rome, 
died 1670. 3. 


Michelangelo Pace, call'd di Campidoglio, born 
liyd at died 


Abr. Diepenbec, born 16 11, liv'd at Rome, 
died 1648. 


Pietro Teſta, born 16 14, lived at Rame, died 
a k 


Salvator Roſa, bom lirdat died — 
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Filippo Laura, born 1616, iy” a at 
1 4 


Carlo Dolce, born 16 7. liv 1 at {Paris died 
r | LD er 


Euſt ache le Sueur, born 1617, 11 d at 3 
died 1608. 


Sir Peter Lely, born 16 19, liv'd at Rome, 


Sweden, Parts, died 167 3. 


Sebaſtien Bourbon, bore wy liv'd at Paris, 


died 1690. . 


Charles le Brun, born . liv'd at ys, 


died 13. 


Corolo Maratti, born 1626, liv'd at Rome, 


Horence, Naples, Madrid, died 1694. 


Luca Giordano, calld Luca fa Preſto, born 


liv'd at | died 
Giro Ferri, born, liv'd at died 


Mr, Job Riley, born 1646, lid at W 


died 1691. 1 


Giuſeppe — born 1654 lid at + Rome 


died 1714. 
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| 0 $2 ia G eneral ; wherein is exhi- 
| LOAD Res bited ſome nn aud 
os ONES. Pretentions to its Invention 


before the Hood, - Page 
CHEAP. II. 


| of the C. ommencement of PAINTING. 
immediately after the Hood, and from 
thence dowa to the middle Hes; ; toge- 
ther with ſome . Account of the Hier, O- 
glyphicks and Sacred Paintings of 
be n 5 a 


CHAR. 


A 
=. CH of 
Ji V 2 17 . e : 8 0 t/ 
It The Enquiry after the Attainment of Þ ;; 
. PA1NTING continued, referring ' 6 
4 to the Knowledge and Practice of it 


| in the Time of the Trojans, before | 
their final Overthrow ; and alſo to the Ie 


|. Antiquities of Painting of Shields, and | p 
4 other Military Enfigns. © p-. 23. G 


More compendiouſiy of the Pretentions of 
ſeveral other Nations, as the Chi- Of ; 
neſe, Grzcians, Phænicians, Tuſ- || 


| eans, Oc. . " 
CHAN. 1 
11 


Of the Progreſs of PAINT1NG among 
the Græcians from its firſ® Infancy, | R 
with the ſeveral Steps and Gradations | 
which it obtained, and at length ar- DA 
rived to its higheſt Aſcendant in the Nate 
Time of the Renowned Apelles. p. 48. Ving 


"CHAP. (6.1 


„ 2 

Of 7 he higheſt Degrees of Perfection that 
the AR Tf. PAINTINGS attain'd 
10 in the Days of Apelles, and ſome _ 
others, Contemporaries with him. p. 62— 


5 CH. 

17h? State of the AR T from the foregoing 

1 Periods through the Declenſion of the 
Grecian Empire, and its Tranſlation to 
the Romans, and finally its Decadence 
among them. =. P- 91. 


| CHART : 

Of the Riſe and Emergency again of this 
Ax x in Italy, until it receiv'd its 
compleat Attaiment among them, to- 
gether withſome Intimations of Endea- 


wours in the Period foregoing, and during 


that long Interval of its Appearance and 


Revival again. r 
| „ ERASE SS „ 
I) Age 27, line 22, for which r, hen. p. 29, l. 6 

for Thoilys, r. Troilus, for muto, r. nutuo. for 

| Adverfaries, r. Adverſariis, for Diſtringuant, r. Di- 
Hinguunt, p. 38. I. 29. for whereof, r. whereon, p. 
39. 1. 12, for which, r. when, p. 41. I. 11. for Nu- 
mirmatis, r. Numiſmatic, 1. 25, for when r. 240m, p. 
61. 1. 6. dele not, p. 73, for Emergins Emar!, r. 
Emergens e Mari. h 
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